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The President’s Letter 


JULIAN C. MCPHERPTERS 


Asbury Theological Seminary has passed through another busy summer in 
her building program. The concentration of effort has been upon the comple- 
tion of two of the four new buildings. It was the hope at commencement that 
we might have both of these buildings, the H. C. Morrison Memorial Adminis- 
tration Building and the Betty Morrison Memorial Hall, completed by the 
opening of the fall quarter on September 16th. 


An overtime schedule in the work was maintained on both buildings until the 
first of August. A careful survey of the situation on the first of August re- 
sulted in some re-adjustments in plans. It was then evident that it would 
hardly be possible to have both buildings ready for occupancy by September 
16th. The date for the opening of school was moved to September the 23rd. 
The workmen were withdrawn from the Betty Morrison Hall and efforts were 
concentrated on the administration building in order to make it ready for oc- 
cupancy by Sepember the 23rd. As the Seminarian goes to press, victory is 
in sight for the occupancy of the administration building on September the 
23rd, although it will not be entirely completed. It will require but a few weeks 
to complete the finishing touches of this beautiful building. 


The official opening of the new administration building will be held on Oc- 
tober 29. This event will be preceded by a Board meeting on October 28. Dr. 
Paul 8. Rees of Minneapolis will be one of the principal speakers in connec- 
tion with the ceremonies. A feature of the ceremonies will be the inaugural ad- 
dresses of new professors. A large number of visitors are expected to be pres- 
ent at this significant event in the history of the seminary. Visitors who plan 
to be in attendance should write to Dean W. T. Turkington, Asbury Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky, relative to arrangements for entertainment. 


With the opening of the fall quarter, we have on the staff four new faculty 
members. W. C. Mavis, M.Th., Ph.D. comes to the seminary as Dean of John 
Wesley Seminary Foundation and Professor of Pastoral Counseling. J. Har- 
old Greenlee, B. D., Ph. D., is the new Professor of New Testament Greek. 
Rodney Long, A. B., B. D., comes to us as Assistant in Music. Claude H. Thomp- 
son, A. B., B. D., with residence work completed for the Ph. D. degree at 
_ Drew University, is the new Professor of Doctrine. 


The large relief which comes to us this fall in the completion of two new 
buildings, still does not meet our need for room to care for the increasing num- 
ber of young people who are applying to us for admission to the seminary. 
We have had approximately fifty percent more applications for admission at 
the opening of the fall quarter than we have room to accomodate, even with our 
additional buildings. We stand in urgent need of an additional apartment 
house and a dormitory for girls. 


The present financial campaign of the seminary is taking into account the 
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long range view of the needs of the seminary for the next twenty years. A 
conservative estimate of our needs for immediate buildings to care for students 
now seeking admission and for the establishment of the School of Missions, 
the School of Evangelism, and the School of Sacred Music, is one million dol- 
lars. The members of our faculty have sensed this need, and have offered to 
the Board of Trustees their full cooperation and support in an overall cam- 
paign to raise this amount. This is undoubtedly a challenge to stir every 
friend of the seminary throughout the nation to a high endeavor to attain this 
worthy goal. The attainment of such a goal would mean a great victory for 
the cause of evangelical Christianity throughout the world. 


The seminary is now soliciting enrollments among her friends throughout 
the world in the Asbury Theological Seminary Prayer League. We recognize 
that it has been through the prayers of our friends that the work of the semi- 
nary has been making encouraging progress along so many lines. So far as is 
possible we are now seeking to enroll the names of the many friends who are 
praying daily for the work of the seminary. The covenant for the Asbury 
Seminary Prayer League is a follows: 


“In order to promote a spirit-filled, soul saving, true to the Bible ministry 
throughout the world, I hereby enroll with others in the Asbury Theological 


Seminary Prayer League and express it as my purpose to pray daily for the 
seminary : 


“1. That the seminary may ever remain true to the full gospel of salvation 
from all sin through the merits of the atoning blood of Christ. 

“2. That the needs of the seminary may be met to do the work which it 
may please God to accomplish through the seminary. 

“3. That the Holy Spirit may enable me to do whatsoever the Lord would 
have me do for the work of the seminary. 

“4. That Asbury Theological Seminary may be used in a mighty way in the 
spread of a Holy Ghost revival over the world. 


We need money for new buildings and the expansion of the seminary, but 
even more than money, we need the prayers of our friends. Those who are in- 
terested in widening the sphere of influence of our Prayer League, should send 
to the seminary for a free supply of leaflets of the Asbury Theological Semi- 
nary Prayer League. 
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Editorial 


Lost: A Sense of Responsibility 


Of the transformations through 
which modern society has gone in the 
past five decades, few have been- more 
significant than that which has become 
manifest in the area of personal re- 
sponsibility. America’s transition 
from pioneer conditions to modern 
mechanized and urbanized society has 
been effected at the price of inevitable 
changes. With some of these we will 
doubtless be obliged to make peace. 
Others contain within themselves fac- 
tors lethal to the propagation of the 
Christian Faith, and must be met with 
intelligent resistance and vigorous 
counter measures. It is the thesis of 
this editorial that the contemporary 
trend away from a sense of personal 
accountability is in the latter class, 
and needs to be considered accord- 
ingly. 

A number of factors, some of them 
inevitable, have converged to decrease 
the importance of individual initiative 
and its consequent responsibility 
Pioneer conditions, with their accent 
upon individualism, could not prevail 
indefinitely. When frontiers disap- 
peared, the aggressive genius of a 
young nation turned to the task of 
consolidating its gains. The patent 
office ‘became the new frontier. Indus- 
trial combines and skyscrapers over- 
shadowed individuals. Work became 
humdrum. The man who formerly 
saw the work of his hands through to 
completion now came to spend forty 
uninspired hours each week tightening 
Nut 47, or filing papers from F 
through L. It is only rarely that a 
sense of individual responsibility can 
survive a loss of personal incentive. 

The development of the machine age 
held heavily over the laboring man’s 


head the threat of the loss of what 
employment he had. It was with diffi- 
culty that he failed to conclude that 
he was engaged in doing something for 
which a machine had not yet been in- 
vented, or for which the company was 
not yet ready to lay out the price of an 
automatic gadget. 

To add to the sense of futility with 
which his daily work was fraught, his 
leisure time became increasingly mean- 
ingless. Canned music, comic strips, 
and movies promised to relieve his 
boredom with a minimum of effort. 
Commercialized sports permitted him 
to take his exercise vicariously; he 
grew soft and paunchy while watching 
professional athletes exert their mus- 
cles. Both his cultural and his spir- 
itual birthright were exchanged for a 
mess of commericalized pottage. 

A second factor which served to 
progressively evaporate the sense of 
personal accountability has been the 
increasing degree of extension of 
government into the personal lives of 
its citizens. It is not the purpose of 
this editorial to pronounce a value 
judgment upon the evident movement 
of the governments of the world—in- 
cluding our own—in the direction of 
the left. Doubtless there has been 
much legislation in our own country 
in the past fifteen years which is neces- 
sary and enlightened. Few will dis- 
agree that we were thirty years behind 
the times in such matters as social 
security legislation in 1933. Never- 
theless, it is apparent to all who think 
soberly that increased social responsi- 
bility tends toward decreased individ- 
ual initiative, and toward the loss of 
the consciousness of the self as the 
responsible center of moral and spir- 
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itual action. 

It is evident, of course, that social 
responsibility is a matter of degree. 
Some nations, such as the Scandinav- 
ian Countries, have met certain inevit- 
able conditions in their lands with 
moderate measures of a _ socialistic 
character. Others like National Social- 
ist Germany have gone the whole way 
in the subordination of the individual 
to the state. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that those European nations, includ- 
ing Great Britain who at the moment 
appear to view state socialism as the 
only way to security may not find 
themselves driven by some demonic 
logic to the regimented state. But if 
the general movement toward the left 
be one to which forces beyond our 
control are inevitably leading us, (and 
this we are by no means prepared to 
admit) then the need for some more 
adequate means by which to reinstate 
the sense of personal accountability 
becomes more imperative by the hour. 

The world of scholarship can scarce- 
ly evade its share of responsibility for 
the loss of which we are speaking. 
Happily some of the academic fads, 
particularly in psychology, of the 
‘twenties’ appear to have run their 
eourse. Only occasionally does an 
academic Rip Van Winkle teach that 
human conduct is purely an organic 
response to certain stimuli. And, 
there is reason to hope that the major 
interest in scholarship today is away 
from the natural sciences, with their 
emphasis upon mechanism, toward the 
more speculative sciences, and toward 
some recognition of the status of 
moral values. Nonetheless, the sowing 
to the winds in the ‘twenties and early 
‘thirties is now producing the whirl- 
wind. In place of the frank disavowal 
of responsibility for human actions 
we must endure today a general indif- 
ference to the question of personal 
accountability. 

Theology must .likewise accept a 
share in the blame for the current de- 
cline with which we are concerned. 


EDITORIAL 


Personal responsibility at the several 
human levels is a reflection of some- 
thing deeper, namely the sense of 
accountability to the Divine Source of 
moral law. Reacting against what 
were felt to be the excesses of Calvin- 
ism, vast sectors of American Prot- 
estantism progressively lost a sense of 
the majesty of God until a view of God 
as person became rather exceptional 
among theologians. So low became the 
fortunes of theology that it was con- 
sidered a major triumph in some cir- 
cles when a group of thinkers asserted 
that God was after all a Person, 
though finite and “this side of crea- 
tion.” 

When “ God” became no more than 
the projection of man’s highest ideals, 
or the impersonal - but - suprahuman 
creative good, it is not surprising that 
the sense of individual responsibiliy 
should dwindle to near-zero. It would 
require superhuman imagination and 
sense of humor to feel accountable to 
“an impersonal and complex vector in 
the environment.” It is likewise ask- 
ing a great deal of the man in the 
street to feel anything approximating 
a Christian’ sense of moral obligation 
to a finite “Conserver of Values” 
whose dignity rises no higher than 
that of a cooperator with men in the 
achievement of ‘value’. 

Let us look briefly at the forms 
which the contemporary loss of per- 
sonal responsibility have assumed. Our 
minds turn at once to the more obvious 
manifestations, such as the mob, in 
which individuals take retreat in the 
social group to engage in conduct 
which they would not dare attempt as 
individuals. More refined is the tend- 
ency pointed out by Buell Gallagher 
in a recent volume, of conferences (in- 
cluding church conferences!) to pass 
resolutions which are far beyond that 
level of idealism which those passing 
them are willing to espouse on their 
responsibility as individuals. It was 
just this which so profoundly dis- 
turbed S. K. in his day. And as 
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LOST: A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


the smug denizens of Copenhagen 
took refuge in the Church to secure 
the anonymity so necessary to their 
chosen pattern of life, so our moderns 
seek to evade personal obligation at 
every level by losing themselves in the 
social group. 

The import of this trend for Chris- 
tianity depends largely upon our view 
of the essential character of the Chris- 
tian religion. Let us not be stampeded 
by the insistence of some that we must 
make a radical choice between historic 
Evangelicalism and a ‘social gospel.’ 
While Evangelicals have without 
doubt made regrettable failures in the 
matter of maintaining the balance be- 
tween the doctrinal and the ethical 
factors in Christianity, there is no 
inner logic in their theology which 
renders this inevitable. While historic 
Christianity has been primarily indi- 
vidualistic in its approach, it has never 
been exclusively so, even in its most 
imperfect embodiment. 

The need for a larger concern with 
the exertion of the impact of Chris- 
tianity upon the world about us must 
not, however, deflect us from our 
understanding of the Christian Evan- 
gel as a message whose cutting edge 
is ever directed toward the establish- 
ment of right relationships between 
the individual and his Maker. The 
need for such a ministration only 
emerges, we think, out of a recognition 
of the individual and personal respon- 
sibility of man toward God. It is time 
for. the Church to search and see 
whether her present impotence may 
not be attributable to her relative fail- 
ure to emphasize the principles which 
belong to her classical theology. 

A great deal has been said in some 
circles (and rightly so) concerning 
the matter of preaching for a verdict. 
What is not always so clear is, what 
techniques shall we employ? And more 
important still, upon what or whom 
shall we rely in accomplishing this 
task? The factor which seems too 
largely to have been overlooked is that 
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which our fathers called “conviction 
for sin.” Emphasis upon this ebbs or 
flows in proportion to our belief in and 
reliance upon the Holy Spirit. Pause 
a moment and consider the center and 
core of His work among men. Is it not 
His genius to isolate men, and to con- 
front them as individuals with the sol- 
emn fact of moral responsibility? Is 
He not the Hound of Heaven? 

Let us put it more plainly still. Is 
it not the uniform tendency of the 
demonic forces in our lives and in our 
living to drive us to take refuge from 
our personal responsibility in some 
larger totality, usually social? Then 
let us liken the work of the Divine 
Spirit to that of the skilful cowhand, 
who deftly cuts us from out of the 
herd, and corrals us up by ourselves 
and confronts us with the claims of 
the Divine Lawgiver. In such a mo- 
ment as that we are brought face to 
face with the deepest realities that can 
confront us, whether in this world or 
in the next. It is in this moment of 
providential isolation from the group 
that eternal issues are decided. 

Consider, finally, that the Spirit of 
God utilizes means in the achievement 
of His ends. His work of singling men 
out from the herd and confronting 
them with the issues of life and death 
is seldom done without the skilful 
ministry of the Word, and particular- 
ly that aspect of the Word which deals 
with the reality of Divine justice, the 
universal sinfulness of mankind, and 
the negative relationship which sin has 
set up between the individual and God. 
Some will object that these are archaic 
assertions, and that the ‘modern man’ 
will have none of them. Well, possibly 
he will have to. Let the reader, before 
he lay aside as trivial these matters, 
ponder the possibility that the opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit which we 
term ‘conviction for sin’ be a deep 
reality, and that it may correspond to 
a profound realism in the God-man 
relationship. Consider, further, the 
possibility that this conviction may 
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be an anticipation of a day in which 
every individual will stand openly be- 
fore the Judge of all, and there “know 
as he is known.” 

If this be true, then the trends of 
modern life which serve to blunt the 
sense of individual responsibility must 


be received as unrealistic. A Chris- 
tianity which seeks to fulfil its mission 
to the age will be well-advised to think 
twice before abandoning its emphasis 
upon the moral and spiritual recovery 
of the individual, as its primary task. 
—H. B. K. 
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Planning the Curriculum of 
Christian Education 


C. ELVAN OLMSTEAD 


As Christians we recognize a central 

fact. We have a divine Christ, who 
died and rose again to be the Saviour 
of the world. When his bodily pres- 
ence was about to be withdrawn, he 
promised his disciples power from 
heaven, and sent them forth to be his 
witnesses to the farthest parts of the 
earth. As his followers today, we are 
his representatives; and our highest 
duty is to bring his transforming gos- 
pel to bear on the lives of men. 
- But as his ambassadors, we must be 
skillful. Christ urged his disciples to 
be wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves. With our eyes open to the com- 
plexity of the task, we must do our 
work in such a way that results will 
be accomplished. Furthermore, these 
results are to be sought, not in inert 
matter which may be fashioned at will, 
but in human personality, which is the 
most precious and most unpredictable 
material with which we could deal. 
Final decision as to the response 
which will be made to the Christian 
gospel lies with the individuals them- 
selves, and not with us., Yet it is our 
responsibility so to present that gos- 
pel, taking into account the circum- 
stances within which people find them- 
selves, that it will be understood, 
appreciated, and have motive power. 

Since the task of spreading the gos- 
pel is one of influencing people for 
their own lasting good, it is in its 
essential nature educational. This is 


- vrecognized in the Great Commission as 


it stands at the close of Matthew: “Go 
ye therefore, and teach all nations 
....” This teaching mission is not 
purely an intellectual one, however, 


as is brought out by the revised ver- 
sions, which read, “make disciples of” 
instead of “teach,” in this clause. The 
The same fact is brought out also by 
the following verse, which reads: 
“Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” The lesson 
to be imparted is not only a faith; it 
is a way of life. The mission is not 
fulfilled until people around the world 
actually become disciples in their 
daily walk and in the full scope of the 
meaning of what Christ taught. No 
merely casual or indifferent effort 
may be expected to bring about this 
result, though we have the promise of 
the Holy Spirit as the disciples’ 
teacher (John 14:26). The program 
of Christian teaching must be sus- 
tained and thorough. | 

In an age of high-pressure competi- 
tion, even for the time and attention 
of children, we cannot afford to let 
the sons of this world be wiser than 
the sons of light. The work of the 
church must be planned with a clarity 
of vision born of prayer combined 
with knowledge, and with a statesman- 
like willingness to discern the signs of 
the times. Particularly, a basis must 
be provided in the church school for 
the kind of product we would like to 
see in the church of tomorrow. This 
brings us to the question of curric- 
ulum. 

By curriculum is meant what is 
actually done in a series of learning 
situations — the educational program 
as it emerges in the experience of the 
learners. This curriculum-in-action is 
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commonly based on plans embodied in 
printed materials, or at least sketched 
out in the notebooks or minds of the 
leaders. In the larger sense, a curric- 
ulum involves a comprehensive plan, 
in which the several parts are com- 
bined to accomplish the purpose for 
which the curriculum is set up. The 
planning of a curriculum involves sev- 
eral factors, including the establish- 
ment of objectives, a consideration of 
the leaders who are to put the curric- 
ulum into effect, the allocation of 
responsibility to various agencies, the 
methods of teaching which are to be 
used, the content of the studies, the 
adaptation of the materials to use 
with different individuals and cultural 
groups, and means of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the curriculum. These 
factors will now be considered as they 
apply to the curriculum of Christian 
education. 


I. OBJECTIVES 


Purpose is essential to intelligent 
action. The end toward which we are 
moving should be a controlling factor 
in what is done in an educational pro- 
gram. Without a goal, one may go 
through the motions of teaching, im- 
pelled by the force of habit or a sense 
of duty; but if life is to be put into 
the process, the reason for it all should 
be made clear. A purpose should be 
in the minds of those who plan the 
lessons. It should be relayed to and 
capture the enthusiasm of the teacher, 
who may, however, make readjust- 
ments in the light of local needs. Some 
part at least of the purpose of the les- 
sons should be seen by the pupils so 
that they may adopt that purpose as 
their own. Suggestions from the pu- 
pils themselves may contribute to the 
planning of their studies; but social 
experience, and more than that, the 
divine revelation which has been com- 
mitted to us should be used to guide 
the persons with whom we are work- 
ing. 
Paul labored to “present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus” (Colossians 
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1:28). As educators, we are commit- 
ted to work with persons. As Chris- 
tians, we are committed to the foster- 
ing of lives which are centered in 
Christ. We desire to see people be- 
come intelligent and loyal followers of 
Jesus, exhibiting Christlikeness in per- 
sonal and social living. It is our daily 
prayer that God’s rule may be estab- 
lished in the lives of men. 

With the port of destination clearly 
marked, we may set the sail to reach 
it in accordance with the position in 
which we find ourselves. That is to 
say, there may be a certain amount of 
flexibility in lesser objectives, so that 
the main goal may be reached. Yet 
there are intervening steps to be taken 
if an inclusive objective is to be 
reached. We should not become blind 
to the range and wealth of the Chris- 
tian heritage in our eagerness to stress 
the crucial point of saving faith. The 
objective of completeness in Christ 
must be broken down into definite 
areas of emphasis, and these again 
into more specific objectives. The con- 
trolling influence of objectives should 
extend down to the least point includ- 
ed in a lesson plan. Though day-by-day 
objectives will have to ‘be chosen local- 
ly in part, there is nevertheless a need 
of determining what will be the main 
goals in the program of Christian edu- 
cation which is adopted. 

Studies that others have made of 
objectives may at least serve as a 
check list or guide in the choice of a 
set of objectives. Of such studies, 
none is more notable than that made 
by Vieth, which has been embodied in 
the eight objectives of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. These are vital and usable by 
evangelical churches, including as they 
do an emphasis upon God, Jesus, 
Christlike character, the Christian 


ideal in society, participation in the 
church, the importance of the family, 
a Christian view of life, and an appro- 
priation of the Bible and other 
religious experience of the race for 
present help in living. This set of ob- 
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jectives does, however, need reinforce- 
ment at the points of personal 
salvation and distinctly evangelical 
doctrine. Such reinforcement one 
may supply in his own use of the 
objectives. 


II, LEADERSHIP 


educational program, even 
though it has been drawn up in the 
light of the best possible objectives, 
depends for its effectiveness on the 
available leadership. This fact must 
be taken into consideration when the 
plans are made. Materials should be 
prepared, not only to meet the needs 
of the pupils, but also to fit the abil- 
ities of the teachers who are to use 
them. In turn, the teachers or other 
leaders have a part to play in select- 
ing and adapting materials to fit the 
local situation. The more qualified the 
teacher, the less dependent he will be 
on ready-made lessons. However, in 
making selections, he should not lose 
sight of the need for an over-all plan, 
of which his immediate task may be a 
necessary though less dramatic part. 
Furthermore, it takes a qualified teach- 
er to appreciate fully the values which 
are offered by good published mate- 
rials. 

Any curriculum worthy of the 
name must be supported by a program 
of leadership education. This may be 
provided for partly by a special phase 
of the total curriculum and partly by 
material furnished along with the reg- 
ular lessons. Teachers’ helps are 
commonly supplied in some form. 
These in themselves may become a 
stairway by which the teachers mount 
to a greater competency, if the steps 
‘are made specific enough, with sugges- 
tions for possible variation. But be- 
yond the carrying out of activities 
with the pupils, there must be provi- 
sion for the teachers own growth. 
This requires an understanding of his 
role and qualifications. 

The teacher or other leader is the 
one who is to make the curriculum 
“come alive” in the experience of the 
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pupils. In stimulating learning in 
them, his own personality will be one 
of the largest factors. Personal qual- 
ifications, then, should rank high in 
the selection of teachers. Some people 
are gifted with the possibilities of 
leadership above others. Latent pos- 
sibilities, however, may be developed; 
and this is particularly true of person- 
al characteristics under the mellowing 
sunshine of God’s grace. Therefore, 
let us place before leaders and pros- 
pective leaders suggestions which will 
inspire them to be the most effective 
kind of persons they can be. The 
Christian teacher should be even as 
his Master was: humble, kindly, pa- 
tient, yet possessed of conviction and 
inspiring confidence. He should be 
the kind of person with whom other 
people like to co-operate. Secondly, 
the teacher should be informed, pre- 
pared, and diligent in his work, that 
he may be a workman who does not 
need to be ashamed. He should study 
both content and method. He should 
take a personal interest in his work, 
not simply for the sake of doing a job 
well, but more for the sake of the 
individuals in his group and of the 
Christ in whose footsteps he seeks to 
lead them. Thirdly and supremely, 
the teacher must be spiritual if he is 
so to lead those under his influence. 
Devotion to Christ must be central in 
his life so that the words he speaks 
will be backed up with the contagion 
of an experienced reality. 

Leadership courses are offered by 
overhead organizations; but some of 
the most effective training may be 
worked out locally in the form of 
apprenticeships, supervision on the 
job, and workers’ conferences centered 
around actual problems. This type of 
activity, however, may be stimulated 
by suggestions in teaching and pro- 
motional materials. 


III. AGENCIES 


Leaders generally need some organ- 
izational channel through which to 
work. But the organizational pattern 
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eean -become so confused that it is a 
»bar-to progress. On the other hand, a 
well-arranged organization can greatly 
promote the work of education. 

Even more serious than organiza- 
‘tional confusion and overlapping is 
the failure of major agencies to carry 
the load that is rightfully theirs. All 
agencies are no doubt guilty, taking 
the pieture as a whole. When one 
‘agency fails, other agencies may have 
to ,assume an added load. As new 
agencies with specialized functions 
arise, burdens once carried may be 
surrendered to them. This has been 
‘true to some extent in the history of 
the church in regard to general edu- 
eation. ‘The church must remain, how- 
ever, the central agency and inspira- 
‘tion of Christian education, especially 
so secularized culture. The pub- 
‘lic schools might well be expected to 
.contribute more definitely to the build- 
‘ing-of good citizenship and a type of 
‘personality that will fit in a commun- 
ity governed by good will. The home, 
which ‘has children first and longest, 
‘should be the greatest force in the 
spiritual training of children. But 
‘homes have: their limitations and need 
‘the help of the church. 

The chureh itself has a problem on 
its hands of adjusting its own organ- 
‘izational pattern. Various agencies 
‘have grown up, such as the Sunday 
school, the youth fellowship, the week- 
day church school, the women’s mis- 
sionary society, and others. Progress 
‘has ‘been made toward a correlated 
‘program of Christian education in the 
-ehureh; but in actual practice these 
agencies tend to carry on their own 
programs with little thought of con- 
'tributing a special part to a total plan 
of Christian teaching. An agency may 
‘become -an end in itself, instead of 
‘being primarily a means. In fact, it 
is far from clear just what the various 
agencies of the church should be ex- 
pected to accomplish. Objectives need 
‘to-be brought: down to an organization- 
-al level. Only so comprehensive 
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curriculum be planned intelligently. 

Interest centers especially in the 
Sunday school, as the most influential 
special arm of the church. Should the 
Sunday morning session be used for 
evangelism or for instruction? We 
answer, both. But in so answering, we 
must guard against a blurring of the 
function of the Sunday school, so that 
in the high purpose of doing both, we 
actually accomplish neither. The 
problem is one to be worked out in the 
development of specific programs for 
use in the Sunday school — programs 
of education which include in a proper 
balance the necessary elements of in- 
struction, evangelistic appeal, and cul- 
tivation of the spiritual life. But the 
Sunday school does not stand by it- 
self. Lasting success in the cultivation 
of Christian personality is conditioned 
by the level of spiritual fellowship in 
the church of which the Sunday school 
is a part, to which fellowship it is our 
hope to relate the pupils. 


ITV. MerHop 


Method is the way in which learning 
is brought about. It cannot rightly be 
an afterthought in the preparation of 
teaching materials. One’s conception 
of method will influence even the selec- 
tion of content. Teaching techniques 
are of various types; but in a general 
way at least, they are written into cur- 
riculum plans, by implication if not in 
specific words. The teacher who uses 
a quarterly does not do so with an 
open field as to choice of procedures. 
Certain limits are set by the material 
in hand, as long as that material is 
used as the basis for study. Therefore 
editors and lesson writers should be 
constantly aware of how their mate- 
rials are intended to be used. Subject 
matter specialists with no understand- 
ing of teaching are not competent to 
prepare manuals for classroom use. 
However, by observation and study, 
they might learn. Materials for Chris- 
tian teaching call for seasoned consid- 
eration rather than production under 
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PLANNING THE CURRICULUM 


pressure for time. That consideration 
should result in materials that are 
highly usable, even by the lay folk who 
make up the vast majority of workers 
in the church. 

A variety of teaching techniques is 
desirable. In fact, the skilled teacher 
may pass from one technique to an- 
other so that in his class many means 
of learning are brought into play and 
blended. A story may lead to discus- 
sion, discussion to study, and study to 
plans for action. But the main lines 
of procedure must be taken into ac- 
count in the printed materials; other- 
wise the use of those materials will 
seem to be futile or even at cross 
purposes with the activities which the 
teacher may introduce. For instance, 
if visual aids are to be used, the lesson 
must prepare the way and make room 
for the use of such aids, so that they 
will be a genuine part of the learning 
process and not just a special feature. 
These aids may not be available to all 
churches using the lessons; but at 
least, the writers may keep the pos- 
sibility in mind. If manual activities 
of some kind are to be engaged in, 
these activities should be related to 
the lesson in such a way as to help in 
the achievement of the desired objec- 
tives. If a review in the form of a 
spelling bee is planned, care must be 
taken to see that the necessary famil- 
iarity with the facts to be covered is 
provided. There should be a progres- 
sion toward the realization .of the 
goals of units or series of units. And 
in all this, there should be, of course, 
an adaptation to the needs and abil- 
ities of the various age groups. 

_ Beyond the question of any partic- 
ular classroom method is the question 
of method in the broad sense. Should 
education seek to pass on, in a system- 
atic way, the accumulated knowledge, 
attitudes, and customs of the race? Or 
should the learners be placed in social 
situations in which they will find it 
necessary to draw from the past such 
guidance as they need for present-day 
living? And if they are placed in such 
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situations, will they actually draw 
from the past what is available for 
meeting their needs? How far should 
mature guidance go? In fact, how far 
can it go without stifling real thought 
and creating an artificial learning sit- 
uation? These are questions for the 
theorist. But the practical curriculum 
planner should be wiser after having 
considered them, although he may not 
be quite as sure as before that there is 
only one way to impart truth. A con- 
fidence in the truth itself would lead 
us to encourage honest investigation 
on the part of the learners, while we 
build up a reserve of facts in our own 
hands to counterbalance any lopsided 
conclusions. Self-activity is ideal, if 
it can be kept wisely purposeful. The 
gain may even be great enough to 
allow for some floundering around. 
The practical situation will tend to set 
limits; and in the average Sunday 
school, the limits are not such as to 
permit wide experimentation. 

When the time comes for trans- 
missive teaching, we need not be apol- 
ogetic, especially when the. truth we 
are seeking to impart is drawn from 
and grounded in the Scriptures, God’s 
Word to man. Though expressed in 
human language and in various modes, 
the truth contained there is God’s 
authoritative and final message to us, 
especially as brought to fulfillment in 
the teachings and life of Christ, the 
incarnate Word. 


V. CONTENT 


Since we have such a Book, or as 
some would say, a library of books for 
our spiritual guidance, a major place 
will naturally be given to this supreme 
volume in our program of Christian 
teaching. We need not feel strictly 
limited to it, however, especially when 
it comes to illustrative material, for 
Jesus drew freely from the life around 
him to illustrate the truths of the 
kingdom. The spirit takes precedence 
over the letter, which if used without 
insight can have a deadening ef- 
fect, as Paul recognizes in II Corinth- 
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ians 3. But when the veil is taken 
away from our understanding, the 
truth of Scripture shines forth. Let 
us, then, teach the spirit of the Bible, 
even when that spirit is expressed in 
the lives of missionaries or other 
heroes who have lived since the sacred 
pages were finished. But let us teach 
the Bible. Let us not think that Chris- 
tian experience is enough without the 
Bible. Let us believe that the Bible, 
rightly used, is the best guarantee of 
a vital Christian life. 

How far can we go in teaching the 
facts of the Bible — the details of the 
narratives and the geography of the 
Holy Land? Far enough, surely, to 
give background for an understanding 
of the spiritual truths which have 
their setting in those events long ago. 
Far enough, also, to promote a love 
for the Bible itself; for if it is to be our 
daily study and the Word of life to 
us, we shall want to know a good deal 
about it, so that we shall be able to 
connect up what we read. Some of the 
learning of the content of the Bible 
may have to wait until the adult stage 
in life. There is a great field for work 
at that level. But the children and 
youth should receive an introduction 
to the Bible such as to give them both 
a general familiarity with its structure 
and content, and an appreciation of its 
message for their lives. 

The program of Christian education 
should be planned so as to give a com- 
prehensive and balanced experience of 
learning, with focus on particular 
needs, above all on the need of accept- 
ing Christ personally as Saviour. Cer- 
tain emphases, such as temperance, 
missions, stewardship, and Christian 
living in the home should be brought 
in at appropriate points throughout. 
Graded lessons are recognized as edu- 
cationally desirable, though there are 
arguments for uniform lessons, espe- 
cially in a small church. Elective les- 
sons give the more mature members of 
the Sunday school an opportunity to 
study material suited to their needs, 
material which they might never cover 
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as thoroughly otherwise. 

The largest degree of continuity con- 
sistent with other considerations is 
desirable. At the same time, we must 
remember that we do not have all the 
pupils for the whole year, and some of 
them not for many years. Yet pro- 
vision should be made so that those 
who do remain in the Sunday school 
over a longer span of time will have a 
sense of progress and will not lose in- 
terest. Compromises will have to be 
made; but the nearest approach to the 
achievement of the objectives, for all 
concerned, should be striven for. This 
leads to a consideration of the need of 
adaptation of curricula to various peo- 
ples, social groups, and individuals at 
various stages of development. 


VI. ADAPTATION 


The problems involved in planning 
a curriculum for a typical American 
church are great enough; but when we 
move into an area with a different 
culture, the problems are increased to 
such a point that it becomes doubtful 
whether the same materials can well 
be used. The fact that in many cases 
materials must be made available in a 
different language gives an opportun- 
ity for a fresh start in curriculum 
making. The curriculum of Christian 
education for use on a foreign field in- 
cludes, not only the broad program of 
work on that field, but also some def- 
inite materials for use in the work of 
Christian teaching on that field. Such 
materials may draw upon materials 
prepared in the sending country, but 
they should take on the coloration of 
the area in which they are to be used 
—in form, but not in essentials. The 
more specific objectives may vary in 
accordance with the needs of the field, 
though, broadly speaking, human 


needs are the same throughout the 
world. The traditions, forms of ex- 
pression, and daily activities of the 
people should ‘be used in the prepara- 
tion of curriculum materials, so far as 
these cultural ways are consistent with 
the Christian message. By this means, 
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the gospel may be planted in the native 
soil of the area, so that it becomes 
truly indigenous, and does not seem 
to be a foreign importation. This may 
apply to distinct cultural groups 
within our country, as well; for 
though we look toward the assimila- 
tion of diverse peoples into the nation- 
al life, yet as long as marked differ- 
ences exist, they must be recognized if 
we are to do our most effective work. 
People should feel that we understand 
them, their ideals and their problems. 

Differences coming within the nor- 
mal range of national life should be 
taken into account. We may not set 
up a different Sunday-school curric- 
ulum for rural and city churches. Yet 
some of the educational materials pro- 
vided may well be different, such as 
worship suggestions drawing upon and 
interpreting those aspects of life which 
are close to the people in the respec- 
tive types of places. Incidentally, 
some preparation for transition from 
one type of community to another 
could well be included in the teaching 
program. A group of college students 
could hardly be expected to use with 
the greatest profit the same materials 
as are used by a class in a city mis- 
sion. However, the same portion of 
Seripture has possibilities of develop- 
ment into lessons to fit people of di- 
verse types. 

There is no easy solution to the 
problem of pupils in the same depart- 
ment and class of a church school who 
are so far different in their stages of 
development in religious understand- 
ing and experience that the same 
approach does not seem to apply. Per- 
haps the more favored pupils should 
welcome the opportunity to let their 
light shine. Such diversity, if it exists, 
makes the class more nearly a cross 
section of the community. A spirit of 
group understanding and sharing in 
enterprises may be encouraged. But 
the curriculum makers should not per- 
mit the possibilities of group activity 
to cause them to forget the existence 
of individual needs. Lesson writers 
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cannot know the individual pupils 
throughout the land. But they can 
know that here and there individuals 
will be found with certain problems 
and needs. The skilled writer should 
find a way to embody ideas in the ma- 
terials which the teacher may lift out 
to help Jack or Sue or Mrs. Jones, at 
the same time preserving the group 
approach. If that can be well done, it 
will be a triumph. 


VII. EVALUATION 


Any project carried through as cur- 
riculum making is, from committee 
rooms to editorial desks to writers and 
through production departments out 
to the local churches, calls for evalua- 
tion. There are two distinct phases of 
evaluation to be considered in connec- 
tion with curricula. One is the evalua- 
tion of materials that have been 
produced. The other is a judging of 
the results obtained in any particular 
situation through a use of the chosen 
curriculum. 

Materials might well be evaluated 
by competent persons before being re- 
leased to the public. In part, this is 
an editor’s job. Ideally, a writer’s 
product should be used experimentally 
before it is put into final form. Ar- 
rangements could be made without 
too great difficulty to do this more 
often than is the case, providing sched- 
ules: are set far enough in advance of 
the dates of publication. Publishers 
should take some trouble to see wheth- 
er the literature they issue is as good 
as they can make it. 

After materials are on the market, 
evaluation becomes a part of the proc- 
ess of selection carried out by local 
leaders: Aside from the actual value 
of the materials, denominational loy- 
alty is a factor in the choice which is 
heavily urged. Perhaps denomina- 
tional publishers will learn increasing- 
ly to co-operate in the production: of 
materials, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. However, when a selection is 
to be made from a considerable range 
of samples; some sort of check list is 
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needed to make clear what are the 
points to be noted. Such a check list 
may be carried in one’s mind; but it is 
well to have it on paper at first, for the 
sake of definiteness. 

The main points to be included in 
such an instrument of evaluation are 
somewhat as follows: 

1. Doctrinal and other points of 

view. 

2. Range and selection of content. 

3. Educationally well planned. 

4. Literary quality. 

5. Attractive and substantial form. 

The usefulness of a numerical score 
in connection with such an instrument 
(outlined in more detail) is highly 
questionable, for weakness at any one 
of the main points may be an exclud- 
ing factor. Persons making a selection 
should have a sense of what is essen- 
tial and of what may be allowed to 
pass as usable. After a particular line 
of materials has been checked for the 
various points, a conclusion may be 
stated in the form of a general re- 
action. After comparisons have been 
made, an order will bring into the 
hands of the local workers a printed 
basis for the actual work of teaching. 

The final test of a curriculum is in 
its effectiveness. What results are ac- 
complished in the minds and lives of 
the pupils? This is the second main 
phase of evaluation. Judging the out- 
comes is a part of the local use of a 
curriculum. But making provision for 
evaluation is also a part of the work of 
curriculum planners. 

A place may be provided in a course 
of study for looking back to see what 
has been accomplished. This is con- 
sidered an essential part of units 
worked out in accordance with the 
project principle. The pupils size up 
what has been gained in the pursuit of 
a purpose which they have voluntarily 
assumed. For determining the prog- 
ress that has been made in the learn- 
ing of factual information, written 
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tests may be used. Well-prepared tests 
can be both interesting and profitable, 
in addition to furnishing an insight 
into the effectiveness of the program 
of study. Teachers could make out 
tests for use in their own classes; but 
many Sunday-school teachers are 
either not qualified to do this well or 
would prefer not to take the time. The 
inclusion of tests in teachers’ manuals 
might be one way to help restore a 
genuine educational spirit in the 
church’s program of instruction. The 
strength and weaknesses of the church 
school as a whole may be checked with 
certain standards which are available. 

Some results of learning may be 
evaluated more by performance than 
by questions and answers, as for in- 
stance ability to participate in the 
musical phases of church life. Per- 
haps the most difficult aspect of eval- 
uation is that of judging the results 
of work with people in terms of char- 
acter and Christian experience. Spe- 
cially prepared paper and pencil tests 
may be used, within limits, to deter- 
mine attitudes and other personal 
factors. ‘The individual’s own testi- 
mony is an important source of infor- 
mation, as are also the opinions of his 
friends. In the last analysis, the judg- 
ment must be left to God. Yet a 
Christian worker who is spiritually 
sensitive and who finds time to be with 
the people in whom he is interested 
can tell in a majority of cases whether 
they are prospering in their inner 
lives. Such evaluation is of great im- 
portance, whatever the difficulties 
may be, for spiritual gains must be 
conserved. Dramatic results are good, 
but lasting and deepening effects are 
what count in the end. As weeks and 
months pass into years, the curric- 
ulum maker’s prayer will be answered 
if the young disciples, and older ones 
as well, are found to be taking their 
places as mature citizens of the king- 
dom of God. 


Reprints of this article will be available for fifteen cents, postpaid, at the 
Assury THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BookStore, Wilmore, Ky. 
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Our Alumut Opportunity 


Every true son of his father, as he comes to years, feels a deepening sense 
of responsibility to those two people, his parents, who brought him forth into 
the world and who made possible to him all of life’s golden and glorious op- 
portunities and privileges. It would be a strange and ill-adjusted child that 
did not feel and exhibit a spirit of real gratitude toward its parents. It would 
be difficult to explain any other attitude. ' 


There is a very real sense in which our beloved Alma Mater, Asbury Theo- 
logical Seminary, has a perfect right to expect us, her sons and daughters, 
to recognize our responsibility toward the institution that has done so much 
for us. Our responsibility to Asbury does not end with our graduation there- 
from. Indeed it has only begun at that time. 


Whatever successes any of us may have had, or will have, we will owe in 
large measure to our “parent” institution. We must not as Alumni forget 
this. If we are true sons and daughters, we will always remember with warm- 
hearted apreciation the contribution Asbury has made to our lives and has 
helped us to make to the lives of others. 


All of you are now acquainted with the fact that our Alumni Association 
is engaged in a great endeavor to secure four hundred one hundred dollar 
scholarships for our Seminary. This is our Living Endowment Campaign. The 
amount of money raised thereby is equal to the interest from a million dollar 
endowment invested at the rate of four per cent interest, or forty thousand 
dollars. You have recently had a letter from our President, Dr. McPheeters, 
relative to the urgency of this matter. Some of you have responded. But the 
response among our alumni is not yet all that it should be. 


Let me now call upon every Alumnus for a personal pledge of one hundred 
dollars as your share of support for the current academic year. This is not 
asking too much for the institution that has done so much for each of us. Fur- 
ther, let me suggest that each of you seek to secure from some member of 
your family, or church, one or more of these one hundred dollar scholarship 
shares in this great million dollar living endowment. From personal experi- 
ence we are assured that there are those who will gladly subscribe if we will 
only give them the information and the opportunity. 


It is not necessary to speak further of the urgency of this matter. You are 
well acquainted with this fact. Many of you have been the recipients of one of 
these scholarships yourselves. You will recall how great a help it was to you 
to know that your tuition had already been cared for when you enrolled in the 
Seminary. Now that we are in the field and our earning power is producing, 
let us not fail to express our gratitude. Thus shall we surely be a true son and 
daughter of the institution we love so much, Asbury Theological Seminary! 
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A Nation-Wide Challenge 


HoMER RODEBHBAVER 


This world has shrunk from the size 
of a basketball to the size of a golf 
ball in two generations. But a few 
years ago travelers figured on a min- 
imum of three months to go around the 
world. Later they were able to make 
the journey in three weeks. And now 
three men went around in three days. 
We formerly thought what happened 
in Germany, Russia, Japan, or even 
England, would not affect us—until 
one maniac with a distorted mind and 
an insatiable greed for power led the 
world into the most disastrous and 
useless war ever known. 


We now read in our newspapers at 
breakfast what happened in London, 
Berlin and Tokyo the night before. We 
hear on our radio what happened 
around the world fifteen minutes ago. 
During a recent telephone strike a man 
in New York wished to call his wife 
across the river in New Jersey. Not 
able to place the call, he called the 
operator in London and got the mes- 
sage through to his wife by way of 
England. By necessity we are now 
one big family, and we must learn 
to live, and work, and trade, and wor- 
ship together. While we will always 
differ in many things, there are cer- 
tain fundamentals upon which we can 
all agree. 

All men have been looking for peace 
and finding it not. In spite of the con- 
ferences of the world’s greatest diplo- 
mats, we seem to have less peace in the 
world today than ever before. Most of 
us will agree that the one and only 
solution to this world-wide problem is 
to be found in a revival of ‘old-time’ 
religion. Without this, nation-wide 
and world-wide revolution will destroy 
our present civilization. 


Some of our greatest thinkers and 


leaders are beginning to agree with 
this proposition. Let me quote from 
one of the greatest pronouncements 
since Lincoln’s Gettysburg address— 
that marvelous address upon the occa- 
sion of the surrender of Japan, by one 
of the world’s greatest soldiers and 
statesmen, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur: 


As I look back on the long, tortuous trail when 
the entire world lived in fear, when modern 
civilization trembled in the balance, I thank a 
merciful God that He gave us the faith, the 
courage, and the power from which to mold 
victory. 

Men, since the beginning of time, have sought 
peace. Various methods through the ages have 
been attempted to devise an international proc- 
ess to prevent or settle disputes between 
nations. From the very start workable methods 
were found insofar as individual citizens were 
concerned; but the mechanics of an instrumen- 
tality of larger international scope have never 
been successful. 

Military alliances, balances of power, leagues 
of nations, all in turn failed, leaving the only 
path to be by the way of the crucible of war. 
The utter destructiveness of war now blots out 
this alternative. We have had our last chance; 
if we do not now devise some greater and more 
equitable system, Armageddon will be at our 
door. 

The problem basically is theological and in- 
volves a spiritual recrudescence and improve- 
ment of human character, that will synchronize 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, 
literature and all material and cultural develop- 
ments of the last 2,000 years. Jt must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh. 


Let me quote from another of our 
greatest, most efficient, and most val- 
uable officials, J. Edgar Hoover, head 


of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 


There are over 50,000,000 of our fellow citizens 
who profess no religion, and many of these no 
belief in God. What will happen to the moral 
structure of our Democracy if this condition 
continues? ... 
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A NATION-WIDE CHALLENGE 


One of the principal reasons for the demoral- 
izing and shocking increase of crime in the past 
two decades has been the ineffectiveness of reli- 
gious and moral influences in our individual com- 
munities. History in the past 2,000 years has 
demonstrated that the forces that make men 
Christian, make them good citizens. 


Let me remind you that as faith in the Su- 
preme Being diminishes, so does character 
weaken; and so does the courage so vital to 
carry on the battle against the obstacles which 
today may be found on every side. 


What we need is an inculcation of the immortal 
lessons of the Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in the hearts and minds of 
all Americans. 


This is the surest antidote to stem the rising 
tide of lawlessness. There is a challenging word 
in the Scripture that is pertinent to our life as 
a people today, and that is a solemn admonition 
that directs us to consider the basic principles and 
ideals upon which our Government is founded: 


‘Remove not the ancient landmarks which thy 
fathers have set.’ 


We could have this “spiritual re- 
crudescence” of which Douglas Mac- 
Arthur speaks if the Churches of 
Christ would see fit to cease fighting 
each other over inconsequential differ- 
ences, and make a concerted attack 
upon the sins which are undermining 
our communities. Among the organ- 
izations which have sought to do just 
this, none have stood for the principles 
which made our nation great more val- 
iantly than the brave women of the 
W. C. T. U. Standing shoulder-to- 
shoulder with them have been such 
groups as the Anti-Saloon League, and 
more recently the American Business 
Men’s Research Foundation. It is the 
opinion of this writer that the greatest 
barrier to a nation-wide or a world- 
wide revival of Christianity today is 
the liquor business. The business con- 
stitutes an individual problem, a na- 
tional problem, and a world problem. 


The demoralizing effect of liquor is 
the same in London as it is in New 
York or Chicago; there is therefore 
need for an international approach to 
the problem. Only a few years ago, 
when we went to Europe and there 
saw barmaids serving liquor, we would 
say: “Thank God, we can go back toa 
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country where that will never be.” 
With all their depravity and bad in- 
fluence in the community, we thought 
our saloon-keepers would never de- 
scend to a level so low that they would 
want to drag down and debauch our 
splendid young women. Today, how- 
ever, one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of most of our saloons is the 
group of very charming girls who 
serve as magnets, to attract the pa- 
tronage of men. 

Until this last war our country 
never served liquor to soldiers. Dur- 
ing the First World War it was a 
criminal offense to give or sell liquor 
to a man in uniform. But in the late 
war, in spite of petitions by church 
bodies, in spite of the pleas and tears 
of parents, our Government yielded to 
the appeal of the liquor interests to 
sell beer in the camps, and to allow 
officers to disburse liquor in their 
clubs. 

The brewers, in their Jowrnal, came 
out with this hilarious statement: 
“This is the greatest opportunity ever 
given to the brewing industry. It gives 
us a chance to create an appetite 
among millions of boys who never 
knew the taste of beer.” The devil and 
the brewers and the saloon-keepers 
laughed and raked in the profits, while 
parents wept and are still weeping 
over boys who went to the defense of 
their country with great patriotic zeal 
and purpose, and came home drunk- 
ards. 

Our Government can never undo 
that wrong. No pensions, nor any 
other benefits, can ease the sorrow of 
the broken-hearted parents, sweet- 
hearts, and wives over this tragedy. 


Nearly all of the great athletic 
coaches of our country will not allow 
men on any team to drink. And yet 
our most attractive magazine adver- 
tisements seek to create the impression 
that all the “better” people use liquor. 
The signs have been turned around! 
Is it not time to put up some cownter- 
billboards? 


: 
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The doctors know the truth. Why 
do they not give it to the people? 
Within the last few months, Dr. 
George S. Johnson, the professor of 
neuro-psychiatry of Stanford Univer- 
sity, School of Medicine, said: “Alco- 
holism is America’s greatest health 
problem and is on the increase.” We 
have today 50,000,000 drinkers — 
3,000,000 excessive drinkers — 750,000 
ehronic drunkards. We spent last year 
eight billion dollars for liquor — and 
sivteen billion dollars for the suppres- 
sion of crime, a large part of which is 
directly attributable to the use of al- 
cohol. 

It is difficult to gain any adequate 
conception of eight billion dollars. Let 
me take just enough facts and statis- 
tics here to give some idea of what it 
means. First add together all of our 
annual expenditures for the following 
items: Education (public and pri- 
vate) ; Public, College, and University 
Libraries; all gifts to religion in all 
denominations; gifts to Red Cross; 
Infantile Paralysis control; Wnited 
States Health Service; all expenses for 
U. 8. Social Security; all expense for 
child health and crippled children; 
and all expenses connected with the 
U. S. Veteran’s Administration. The 
sum of these expenditures gives a little 
more than seven billion dollars, com- 
pared with the eight billion spent for 
liquor alone last year. 

In the judgment of this writer, one 
of the greatest tragedies of all is the 
fact that last year we allowed the 
liquor interests to use and waste 
enough grain to feed 4,223,054 people 
for an entire year, allowing three 
pounds per day per person. In 1945 
we wasted 4,147,550,000 pounds of 
grain, and 238,655,000 pounds of 
sugar, syrup, and molasses, in the 
manufacture of distilled and ferment- 
ed liquor. These demanded the pro- 
duce from 5,341,000 acres of good land. 

Think of the millions who have 
starved to death who could have been 
alive today, if that amount of grain 
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and sugar could have been converted 
to food. No government should allow 
a pound of grain in any country to be 
used for the manufacture of liquor as 
long as there is a hungry man or wom- 
an, boy or girl, in the world. 

Since there are more lies being told 
about the Eighteenth Amendment 
than about any other phase of liquor 
control, intelligent discussions of the 
liquor business should center about it. 
It is with respect to this Amendment 
that the brewing and distilling inter- 
ests are utilizing our great advertising 
system, believing that if you tell any 
lie prominently enough, and frequent- 
ly enough, and long enough, people 
will believe it. Now here are some 
facts from the record concerning the 
Eighteenth Amendment: 

First, it was not a failure. It was 
never honestly tried. However, in 
spite of inadequate enforcement, we 
reached in the years following its 
enactment the highest level of econ- 
omic efficiency and prosperity that we 
had ever known. Within five years 
after repeal, we declined to our lowest 
level. 

Second, it was not put over on our 
boys while they were out of this coun- 
try during the First World War. The 
Eighteenth Amendment was enacted, 
settled, signed, and delivered six 
months before a single American boy 
left these shores for the War. 

Third, it was not repealed in re- 
sponse to the vote of a vast majority 
of the American people. It was re- 
pealed as a result of the most expen- 
sive campaign of propaganda this 
nation has ever known, aided and 
abetted by the indifference and leth- 
argy of the church people of the Unit- 
ed States. In the year of repeal, 


58,000,000 persons were legally en- 
titled to vote on the question. Only 
15,000,000 voted for repeal, and only 
5,000,000 voted against repeal. Where 
were the rest of the voters of the na- 
tion? Where were the Christian voters 
of the nation? It is the old case of 
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Christians praying for one thing, and 
then voting against their prayers. 

One of our greatest difficulties at 
this point is the false propaganda in 
liquor advertisements acclaiming the 
physical value of beer drinking. Some 
of our greatest lawmakers are trying 
to enact laws prohibiting the advertis- 
ing of liquor in our magazines and 
newspapers. It is the task of the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission to check up on 
false and misleading advertising. The 
following Stipulation is a matter of 
record : 


Minnesota Brewers Association, St. Paul, and 
its officers, and 13 member brewers, have entered 
into stipulation with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to cease and desist from representing in 
advertisements or otherwise that beer is com- 
parable to or the equivalent of bread in nutrition- 
al value. Stipulations entered into by the Asso- 
ciation also were signed by advertising agencies. 


Under the Stipulations the respondents agreed 
to cease and desist representing that beer pos- 
sesses the nutritional ingredients of bread, that 
it is a valuable human fuel in high-speed war 
effort or any other type of work; or that it is 
so recognized by medical authorities. Or, that it 
furnishes that residue of energy needed to meet 
the demand for greater speed or longer hours of 
work, or that it will enable one to work efficient- 
ly at higher speed, or will give him greater 
endurance. 

The respondents’ statements concerning beer 
are not in accord with recognized medical knowl- 
edge of the caloric and nutritional value of beer 
as contrasted with bread. 

Of nutritional ingredients, beer contains no 
fiber or fat as in bread; and bread contains no 
alcohol as in beer. 

Of the ingredients which they both contain, a 
quantitative comparison discloses that four slices 
of enriched bread supply as much carbohydrates 
as 3% ordinary bottles of beer; as much protein 
and vitamin B! as 4% bottles. 

In calories, by which the source of enrgy is 
measured, four slices of bread will supply the 
same as 1% bottles.’ 


The most shameful group of false 
promises ever made to the American 
people were the five major promises 
made by the liquor interests if. we 
would repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment: 


*Federal Trade Commission, Stipulations $3905- 
3918. 
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1. They promised that repeal would 
decrease our taxes. A dozen of our 
most influential men in financial cir- 
cles put up money to spread this prop- 
aganda, thinking it would issue in a 
reduction of their own taxes. For 
years, temperance workers have been 
claiming that for every dollar our 
government received in taxes from the 
liquor business, it cost five dollars to 
take care of the negative results of the 
use of liquor. Many felt that this 
claim was fiction. Not long ago the 


State of Massachusetts, disturbed by 


conditions under repeal, appointed a 
committee and appropriated $5,000 to 
cover cost of the investigation of this 
problem. The report of the committee 
was to the effect that drinking liquor, 
and the consequences of alcoholism, 
had cost the State $61,000,000. The 
State received in revenue a little more 
than $13,000,000. Multiply 13 by 5 
and see what answer you get! 


II. They promised that with the 
open saloon there would be less drink- 
ing. Let us see what the statistics in- 
dicate. The American Business Men’s 
Research Foundation reports as fol- 
lows: 


From a lowly 1,330,700,000 gallons reported in 
the calendar year 1934, the annual consumption 
of alcoholic beverages has increased in twelve 
years to 1946 to 2,820,000,000 gallons in the cal- 
endar year 1946, as announced by the Department 
of Commerce, Business Statistics Unit, on April 
30, 1947 —an increase of slightly more than 111.8 
percent in twelve years.” 


Nor do these figures tell the entire 
story: for the consumption of absolute 
alcohol rose from 80,270,000 gallons in 
the calendar year of 1934, to 221,008,- 
382 gallons in 1946.’ This indicates a 
tragic trend toward larger consump- 
tion of beverages of higher alcoholic 
content. 

III. They promised that to open the 
saloons would do away with bootleg- 
ging! Our federal authorities will 


"The Foundation Says Vol. V, III, 
May-July, 1947, p. 2. 
*Ibid., pp. 2, 14. 
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frankly say that bootlegging since re- 
peal is still an unsolved problem. 
Apart from moral principle, these are 
excellent days for profits in this line. 

IV. They promised that it would 
bring harmony between capital and 
labor, so that all strikes would cease. 
It is difficult to see upon what basis 
such an absurd claim would be ad- 
vanced. While recognizing that the 
causes of labor-management disputes 
are complex, we would only point out 
that the early days of Repeal were 
marked with strikes so numerous and 
of such intensity that they amounted 
very nearly to civil revolution. 

V. They promised that repeal would 
reduce crime. This was the most ab- 
surd claim of all; for it is a matter of 
both record and common knowledge 
that alcoholism and crime always go 
hand-in-hand. Last year stands out as 
the greatest criminal year in our his- 
tory, with more than 1,600,000 major 
crimes committed in the United States. 
The greatest tragedy in this connec- 
tion is that such a large percentage of 
those committing these crimes were 
under 21 years of age. 

The following statement was re 
leased by the Judicial Section (com- 
posed of judges only) of the American 
Bar Association, not long after the 
Eighteenth Amendment was adopted. 
(These men knew how many of our 
prominent officials were breaking the 
law, and trying by all means to dis- 
credit the Amendment. ) 


When, for the gratification of their appetites or 
the promotion of their interests, lawyers, bankers, 
great merchants, and manufacturers, social lead- 
ers (both men and women), disobey and scoff at 
this prohibition or any other law, they are aiding 
the cause of anarchy and promoting mob violence, 
robbery and homicide. They are sowing dragon 
teeth and they need not be surprised when they 
find that no judicial or police authority can save 
our country from reaping the harvest. 


We are now in the midst of the har- 
vest. The enforcement of prohibition 
was placed in the hands of the people 
who did not want it enforced—and the 
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liquor interests laughed. up their 
sleeves, 

Many are trying to discount the 
statement that the big majority of 
crimes are caused, directly or indirect- 
ly, by liquor. Who knows best about 
this, and who would be most likely to 
give the unvarnished facts? Not the 
saloonkeepers, nor the newspapers, 
magazines or radio announcers, all of 
whom profit from the sale of liquor. 
We are more likely to get the truth 
from those in closest touch with the 
problem, namely the judges and pros- 
ecuting attorneys. 

Here are a few statements of the 
State Attorneys from different sec- 
tions of the United States, gathered 
by the American Business Men’s Re- 
search Foundation: 


Whiskey plays a prominent part in 65% of the 
criminal cases tried in this county. ... I would 
say that of 75% of the men I have prosecuted in 
the last seven years, intoxicating liquor was the 
cause, either directly or indirectly, of the crime. 

My personal observation is that approximately 
80% of the crimes are either directly or indirectly 
connected with the use of intoxicants, and that in 
about 20% of the cases the attempt is made to 
use intoxicants as a defense. 


The 20% who pleaded intoxication as 
a defense are about as logical as the 
man who killed his father and mother, 
and then begged leniency because he 
was an orphan. 

Judge Grellner of St. Louis stated 
on March 20, 1947, that 


Ninety-two percent of the 10,000 peace dis- 
turbance cases on our docket last year were at- 
tributable to too much alcohol. Drunkenness is 
definitely on the increase, and it is not confined 
to persons in the lower brackets. The rich as 
well as the poor appear in city courts every day 
as a result of over-indulgence. 

During the war, people earned more money 
than’ they ever earned before, and took to drink- 
ing’ with disastrous results. Now that the war is 
over, husbands and wives still ‘hit the bottle’ with 
regularity when they begin to get on each other’s 
nerves. The current wave of crime has been in- 
duced by alcohol. 


Such quotations could be multiplied 
many times over. Let me say again, 
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that the problem would be bad enough 
if all crimes were committed by old, 
hardened criminals. It is infinitely 
more tragic that crime is becoming 
more and more a phenomenon of 
youth. Let me quote again from J. 
Edgar Hoover: 


_The whole problem becomes more serious when 
we observe the shocking spectacle of the rise in 
youth offenders who are now becoming the post- 
graduates of crime, and are committing the most 
despicable offenses. The arrests of girls under 18 
years of age increased 198% since the last peace- 
time year, while arrests of boys under 18 years 
of age have increased proportionately. 

The time has come when parents should be held 


responsible, not only to their own conscience but 
to society. 

Juvenile delinquency does not occur until adults 
first become delinquent. 

These figures do not mean that all youth has 
failed. On the other hand, the generation ahead 
of them has failed. The best we can do to cor- 
rect our mistakes is to aid these youngsters who 
never have had a chance, to recapture their right- 
ful place, and remove those forces which have 
contributed to their delinquency. 

The home, the church, and the school must be 
united in the common purpose. We. need new 
attitudes of respect both for the parent and for 
law. 


sy this time you are saying, “Well, 
what can I do about it?” Here are 
several concrete and practical pro- 
posals : 

First, become a total abstainer your- 
self. Try to persuade your neighbors 
to do the same. This is an inter- 
denominational issue: one Roman 
Catholic bishop got 80,000 of his peo- 
ple to sign a temperance pledge. How 
many Protestant bishops can equal 
this record? 

Second, get the facts for yourself, 
and utilize all means to spread them 
within your circle of influence. Wom- 
en will do well to enlist their energies 
in the W. C. T. U. and similar organ- 
izations. Have temperance papers and 
periodicals coming to your home. 
Keen posted! 

Third, refuse to patronize stores and 
gasoline stations that sell liquors of 
any kind, and tell them why. 

Fourth, try to interest the young 
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when they make statements in favor of 
the anti-saloon cause, and actively pro- 
test the advertising of liquors. Do the 
same for the radio stations. One won- 
ders what would happen if Christians 
over the land would for a month make 
it a practice to clip liquor ads from 
newspapers and magazines, write 
across the face of them, “I dislike this 
ad,” sign and mail them to the editors. 
This is the democratic way; and if 
enough persons would do this, some 
such advertising would disappear. 


Some splendid newspapers have al- 
ready banned liquor advertising. Oth- 
ers would do so if they were assured 
that they had the backing of a sub- 
stantial contingent of the best people 
in the community. A personal friend 
of mine, Mr. Frederick A. Miller, who 
is president, editor, and chief owner 
of the South Bend (Indiana) Tribune, 
took liquor and beer ads out of his 
newspaper and off the radio station 
for which he was responsible. He made 
this statement. 


Any newspaper which thinks of its readers, and 
any radio broadcasting station which has com- 
plete respect for its listeners can eliminate al- 
coholic beverage publicity if it has the courage 
to do it. 


The $30,000 loss in advertising may be re- 
placed by space taken by other advertisters; but 
whether this replacement becomes a fact is im- 
material, weighed against the ill-feeling created 
by the Tribune’s alcoholic beverage publicity. 


The financial loss or gain ought to 
be a distinctly secondary considera- 
tion. In this age of parental delin- 
quency, which is the basis of child 
delinquency, is it not the duty of 
newspapers, magazines, and radio sta- 
tions to use their influence to correct 
these bad conditions? If constant in- 
vitations are extended by the radio, 
and by the numerous publications, to 
drink, can the result be other than ser- 
ious to humanity? These are things 
abont which to think. 

Fourth, try to interest the young 
people of your community to do some- 
thing about it. Very recently the 
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voters of the State of Kansas were 
given opportunity to vote upon the 
question of repealing their statutes 
which have made Kansas proverbially 
the ‘driest’ state in the Union. For 
some time preceding the election, the 
liquor interests poured talent and 
money into the fight for state repeal, 
and shortly before the election boasted 
of a majority of 50,000 votes for re- 


The young people of the several 
denominational groups, such as Chris- 
tian Endeavor, B. Y. P. U., and the 
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like, also made plans, distributing 
stickers for windows, spare tire car- 
riers, lampposts, etc., bearing the sim- 
ple inscription: “VOTE DRY FOR THB 
SAKE OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF KANSAS.” 
Early on the morning of election day, 
paper posters bearing the same appeal 
were hung on every voter’s door, or at 
least so far as was possible. The re- 
sult: the law was sustained by a ma- 
jority of 90,000 votes! 


Something can be done about the 
liquor traffic! 


The Place of The Bible in 
Theological Education 


Groren A. TURNER 


Current decline in the use of the 
Bible by clergymen and laymen is in 
line with the decline of evangelical 
religion in the twentieth century. 
This trend is reflected in the home 
by the neglect of Bible reading in pri- 
vate family devotions. In many in- 
stances the use of devotional booklets 
is a substitute for the use of the Bible. 
In church schools the promotion of 
teaching materials from extra-biblical 
sources has contributed greatly to this 
generation’s illiteracy concerning the 
Book. So grave has this situation be- 
come that the ministerial association 
of Greater Boston recently considered 
plans to restore the Bible to its place 
of supremacy in the church school 
curriculum. In some instances indi- 
vidual churches have been constrained 
to decline the use of denominational 
literature in the interest of a direct 
approach to the Bible.’ 

Not only is the current neglect of 
the Bible due to a general spiritual 
decline but a negative “higher criti- 
cism” has resulted, quite naturally, 
in a feeling that the Bible is not 
worth intensive study. The vast a- 
mount of study expended on the 
Scriptures during the past nineteen 
centuries is explained by the fact 
that students regarded them as the 
inspired record of a divine revelation. 
Intrinsic merit alone would not have 
called forth such a prodigous effort. 
Where the Bible is valued only as 
great literature, or for its antiquarian 
interest, study of it, both in the orig- 


*Eg., Harvard Church (Congregational), 
Brookline, Mass. 


ginal languages and translation, nat- 
urally declines. 


A third emphasis which has under- 
gone change in the past half century — 
is the use of the Bible in missionary 
work. At the opening of this century 
mission boards placed prime impor- 
tance on the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into native dialects and promo- 
ting their widest possible distribution. 
This was followed by the institutional 
phase of missionary effort in which 
the larger mission boards majored on 
schools and hospitals, emphasizing the 
social aspects of the gospel. This phase 
may be said to have terminated with 
the second World War when many 
extensive plants were destroyed. Even 
at the height of the Bible emphasis in 
the nineteenth century there were 
voices raised in protest at the mission- 
aries’ ignorance concerning the Bible.’ 
The protest went unheeded for the 
most part and the trend towards ra- 
tionalism and towards “the social 
gospel” went on in the younger 
churches as well as in the sending 
churches. 


While there was a surprising ignor- 
ance of the Bible fifty years ago, when 
Bible study was relatively prevalent, 
the condition foday in both lay and 
clerical circles is appalling. No longer 
can it be assumed that the college 
graduate, entering a school of reli- 
gion, has a general knowledge of the 


"Eg. W. W. White, cited by Abdel Ross 
Wentz, “A New Strategy for Theological Educa- 
tion,” Christian Education. April, 1937, (Reprint, 
p. 17). 
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English Bible.” The minister today 
finds that he can no longer assume a 
knowledge of the Bible on the part of 
his audience. Allusions to Biblical 
passages and narratives are less mean- 
ingful than two generations ago. This 
is particularly true in America. 
Great expository preaching, such as 
has characterized the Scottish minis- 
try, is impossible without a laity that 
is acquainted with the Bible. It is a 
vicious cycle: the laymen do not know 
their Bible because their pastors do 
not preach it, the preachers do not 
‘ preach it because the laymen can not 
appreciate expository messages. A ref- 
ormation along this line could best 
come from the top—in_ theological 
education. 

A trend towards a new discovery of 
the values of the Bible seems to be 
in the offing. Hints of it come from 
several sources: the reaction by “li- 
beral” churches against the disuse of 
the Bible, the shock of war which has 
sent many, especially European Chris- 
tians, to the study of “The Word,” the 
new quest for authority in Protestant- 
ism following an era of subjectivism, 
an increased interest in Biblical the- 
ology, as attested by the appearance 
of recent books and articles on the 
the “neo-orthodoxy,” —all these tend 
in the direction of a new interest in 
Bible study. Also, the “ecumenical 
reformation”, in practice if not in 
theory, centers in Bible study.’ Final- 
ly, for the teaching of religion in 
public schools, now increasing in im- 
portance, the use of the Bible provides 
the only practicable way of construct- 
tive teaching without enconntering 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical divisions. 
In the interest of a sound basis for 
unity within Protestantism, in the in- 
terest of a sound evangelism, and in 


*Cf. Catalogue of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, 1945-46, p. 19. 

*E.g., Editorial: “Whose Word,” Interpreta- 
tion, I, (July, 1947), 360. 

* Witness the prominence of Bible study among 
students at the Interseminary Conference at Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 11-18, 1947. 
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the interest of a wholesome corrective 
for subjectivism, this newly awakened 
interest in the Scriptures needs to be 
encouraged by all lovers of a “pure 
and undefiled religion.” 

Granting the desirability of Biblical 
knowledge in the pulpit and pew, the 
practical question of how it may be 
promoted is of prime practical impor- 
tance. Obviously it must begin in the 
minister’s training. Here it becomes 
a problem of curriculum in theological 
education. That a neglect of Bible 
study in the vernacular has character- 
ized the curriculum of theological sem- 
aries is widely recognized. This lack 
is only partially compensated for by 
the rise of numerous Bible colleges 
and institutes, during the past seventy 
years. Few of these, however, operate 
on a strictly graduate level and they 
are inadequate for a day when a well- 
trained ministry is imperative. Most 
“liberal” seminaries, on the other 
hand, have shifted their emphasis from 
the Biblical languages and systematic 
theology to social studies. These have 
commendably addressed themselves to 
an analysis of contemporary trends 
but in so doing have become too con- 
temporary — they have tended to lose 
their perspective, their grip on the 
grand central truths of Christianity. 
This trend, promoted by rationalism 
and a shallow humanism, has had the 
effect of causing Protestantism to des- 
pise its birthright and in some cases 
to sell it “for a mess of pottage.” The 
ideal, it would seem, would be to com- 
bine the Bible-centered curriculum of 
the Bible institute and the intellectual 
discipline of the theological seminary ; 
the social relevancy of the “modern- 
ist” with the appreciation of tradition 
and faith voiced by the theologian 
— perhaps even the dialectical theolo- 
gian. Such a balance is not easily 
attained or maintained. 


Perhaps the most successful pioneer- 
ing venture in this direction is the 
work of Wilbert W. White, founder of 
The Biblical Seminary in New York. 


THE BIBLE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Im this institution, and those pattern- 
ed after it, a eurriculum with the 
Bible as the dynamic center is 
featured. This is achieved without 
loss. to the several theological disci- 
plines because they are regarded as 
growing out of Bible study. The 
practical advantages’ of majoring on 
the Book that is basic in Christianity, 
and the main source book for the 
parish minister, is apparent. Mastery 
of the content of the Bible is matched 
by an equal concern for the soundest 
pedagogical principles. Sound exege- 
sis and a stimulus to expository 
preaching is the natural result of this 
approach. Another salutary effect is 
the emphasis on the Bible as the or- 
ganizing center for a sound ecumeni- 
cal movement—a movement which 
could conceivably include Catholics 
and Jews as well as Protestants. 
Actually, such a movement is ordinar- 
ily limited to evangelical Christians, 
to those who accept the Bible ag the 
inspired revelation of God. The Bible 
is therefore regarded as transcending 
any one doctrinal emphasis with the 
result that Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Arminians, can sit together to learn, 
rather than to marshall proof-texts 
for the defense of their respective 
positions. The resulting catholicity 
of spirit is consequently not the result 
of a compromise of basic convictions, 
but rather of the emancipating effect 
of a common center of reference, a 
court of appeal — the Scriptures. Suc- 
cess in this respect has actually been 
experienced in several generations of 
students. It has been possible largely 
because of the insistence that the 
intellectual disciplines learned in the 
arts and sciences be boldly applied to 
the defense of an inherited theological 
system. It also means that Biblical 
doctrines will not be studiously avoid- 
ed, even in the interest of a specious 
ecumenicity. This method of direct 
approach is sound scholastically be- 
cause it specializes in primary rather 
than secondary sources. It takes pains 
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to give more attention to what the 
Bible says than to what people say 
that it says. It seeks to pioduce inter- 
preters rather than lists of interpreta- 
tions, exegetes rather than exegesis. As 
a result students feel a remarkable de- 
gree of critical independence in their 
use of secondary sources. History has 
shown that the Harper-White empha- 
sis on the inductive approach to the 
Bible is more than a nice sounding 
theory. Its success is seen to be not 
dependent on the genius of its pio- 
neers. In fact the remarkable thing 
about the “re-creative method” is its 
adaptability to varied situations and 
the success which it enjoys in the 
hands of relatively untalented expos- 
itors. On many of the newer mission 
fields a Bible-centered curriculum in 
training schools is the accepted pro- 
cedure. Some American seminaries 
have been alert to incorporate these 
principles in their curricula.’ This is 
in line also with the recommendation 
by the American Association of The- 
ological Schools for a simplified and 
integrated curriculum. At the present 
time, therefore, a Bible-centered cur- 
riculum. on a professional level, is 
actually proving its worth as a sound, 
wholesome procedure in theological 
education. 

As one anticipates the development 
of the next generation there is little to 
indicate that an extension of Biblical 
knowledge may be taken for granted. 
If such a movement occurs it will 
come only by taking cognizance of the 
need, and planning for it. To correct 
the errors of the past two generations, 
to meet the demands of this genera- 
tion, and to guide the spiritual life of 
the next generation, a deliberate at- 
tempt to promote Bible study at the 
seminary level must be vigorously pro- 
secuted. This is particularly true in 
the Arminian tradition where there is 
probably less attention given to Bible 
study than among Lutherans and Cal- 
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vinists. Among the latter especially 
the Bible remains as the point of re- 
ference for every issue. If the result 
has sometimes tended to over-literal- 
ism, to a superficial intellectualism, 
or to too exclusive an objectivity, the 
general results of a Bible emphasis 
have been wholesome. By stressing 
the importance of the Bible the Cal- 
vinists have often avoided a morbid 
subjectivism, an unstable emotional- 
ism, and an indifference to theology 
sometimes associated with pietism. 
The corrective for such an emphasis 
lies in the direction of a greater con- 
cern with and a more disciplined use 
of the Scriptures. Not that the Bible 
has been neglected in the Arminian 
and Wesleyan tradition — instead it is 
widely recognized that the Evangel- 
ical Revival was a major factor in sus- 
taining the influence of the Bible’ 
through successive centuries of ration- 
alism (18th), romanticism (19th), 
and secularism (20th). There is still 
room for improvement, however, on 
the part of evangelical Wesleyans. 
While evangelical Lutherans hold 
Bible camps and evangelical Calvin- 
ists major on Bible conferences, the 
evangelical Wesleyans content them- 
selves with camp-meetings in which 
Christian experience is the central 
interest. In the latter assemblies there 
is not sufficient appreciation of the 
total message of the Bible. An un- 
wholesome tendency is sometimes seen 
in the inclination to cite only those 
Biblical texts which support a dis- 
tinctive doctrinal position. It is quite 
proper to have sound doctrine and to 
appeal to Scripture in its support but 
this should never eclipse an open- 
minded and open-hearted effort, by 
groups and by individuals, to discover, 
as an end in itself, the message of 
Bible books and extended Biblical 

ssages. 

The selective use of the Bible, at 
the expense of an expository ap- 


"A. C. McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Reli- 
gious Ideas, p. 287. 
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_ proach, characterizes nearly all of 


Protestantism. Topical preaching, in 
which the text is used only as a pre- 
text, is altogether too common, among 
both “liberals” and “conservatives.” 
It may arise out of the preacher’s in- 
ability to do sound exegesis; it may be 
due to indolence; it may be due to a 
notion that the people demand some- 
thing “up-to-date.” Exceptions only 
confirm the generalization. Textual 
sermons often disregard the context 
and fail to be truly exegetical. Mean- 
while intelligent laymen tire of an 
atomistic and fragmentary use (or 
misuse) of the Bible and occasionally 
voice their desire for “the Word of 
life.” A good exposition will be his- 
torically accurate, relevant to the 
present needs, and spiritually lucid 
and constructive. 

A proper’ theological training 
should produce such preachers and 
teachers. Such preachers will be both 
prophets and scribes. They will study, 
then interpret, then proclaim. This 
in turn will equip them to be priests 
who not only can sympathize but also 
diagnose and correct. The churches 
which support theological institutions 
have a right to expect that the sons 
and daughters sent there receive this 
kind of training. A churchman of 
wide experience observes that often 
modern theological education is char- 
acterized by 
Theological views of viewlessness too much in- 
fluenced by rationalistic humanism and too timid 
of the bold supernaturalism of the New Testa- 
ment, or else, too forensic or theoretical; great 
confusion over issues of applied Christianity in 
politics and economics and a deep concern over 


these questions; too little Bible study, right read- 
ing, and hard thinking . 


The history of American Christianity 
discloses the fact than in far too many 
instances the churches have not been 
well served by their schools. A dry 
and doctrinal rationalism has again 


*Robert E. Speer, “What. the Church has a 
right to expect from its Seminaries,” Christian 
Education, XXX (June, 1947, 198. 
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and again vitiated the ministry’s 
evangelical message by way of the 
theological school. The small denom- 
inations have too often been ill served 
by poorly trained ministers who have 
majored on a “Biblical” preaching 
that was a partial and perverted pre- 
sentation. Such preaching produces 
either bigots or skeptics. In both 
eases a period of seclusion in a. the- 
ological school has too often tended 
to remove the student from problems 
of human existence and caused him to 
preach “over the heads” of his people. 
A training that is more Biblio-centric 
should do much to correct this, for in 
what other realm does the preacher 
and his people feed upon the same 
source? It does so by centering the 
student’s attention, not on philoso- 
phy, history, sociology, or ancient 
languages, but upon “everyman’s 
Book,” placing it at the center, rather 
than on the circumference of the stu- 
dent’s intellectual world. He begins 
with the Bible but does not end there. 
He goes from the Bible to these other 
areas of investigation and then back 
to the Bible. Such a training is the 
nearest approach possible, in the se- 
clusion of school, to that parish world 
for which he is preparing. 


Suggestions as to how a study of 
the Bible, in the mother tongue, is to 
be correlated to other theological dis- 
ciplines is in order. The area in which 
overlapping is most likely is in the 
departments of Old and New Testa- 
ment. In most seminaries these 
departments major in aneient lan- 
guages, in introduction, and in survey 
courses. The method of presentation 
is usually lectures by specialists. It 
is almost axiomatic that the actual 
use made of Greek and Hebrew after 
graduation is unfortunately not in 
proportion to the amount of effort 
expended on these subjects while in 
school. As a result some schools have 
dropped requirements in these fields. 
Without question the well-trained 
minister should be able to read his 
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Bible in the original languages. Ev- 
ery encouragement should be given to 
this discipline. The consequence of a 
disproportionate amount of time spent 
on language study and critical pro- 
blems is that too little time is spent in 
the science of discovery and the art of 
exposition. An intensive exegesis of 
passages in the original should be bal- 
anced by analysis of the Book as a 
whole and by a synthesis. The stu- 
dent should use a telescope as well as 
a microscope. English Bible supple- 


ments rather than supplants the 
technical studies in language and 
historical criticism.” Happy is the 


ministerial student if his seminary 
gives him training in the type of thing 
he will need to use throughout his 
ministry--studying and presenting the 
Bible itself.. The seminary must not 
only furnish him with tools -- langua- 
ges, bibliographies, and lecture notes 
--it must also teach him how to use 
them. If the student does not exper- 
ience the thrill of first-hand discovery 
of the Bible while in school, it is less 
likely that he will later on. If the 
seminary does not help him to acquire 
the sense of authority that comes 
from direct contact with primary 
sources he may be dependent on 
“helps” for the rest of his life. A well 
trained student will not be arrogantly 
independent of scholarly aids nor will 
he be slavishly dependent on them. 
It is more important that seminary 
graduates carry with them a sense of 
authority derived from correct exe- 
gesis than be able to quote author- 
ities; it is better to learn a method of 
interpretation than a multitude of 
interpretations. 

The Bible will stimulate a curiosity 
for history. It is sound pedagogy to 
arouse interest before introducing a 
subject. It will not be a decision 
between history or Bible, rather a 
study of a Bible book will include an 


°H. T. Kuist, “The Use of the Bible in the 
Forming of Men,” The Princeton Seminary Bul- 
letin, June 1944, (Reprint, pp. 7f). 
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investigation of the historical situa- 
tion out of which the book was pro- 
duced. Subsequent history will be 
more meaningful if it is viewed as the 
unfolding of the Biblical stream of 
tradition through the centuries. 
Training in historical research will, 
in turn, have a wholesome efffect on 
the Bible student: it will give him ob- 
jectivity, discrimination, and _per- 
spective. 

The Bible may well serve as_ the 
springboard to philosophical studies. 
The Wisdom Literature of the Scrip- 
tures, the Apocrypha, reflections of 
Gnosticism in the New Testament, the 
Septuagint, all form a bridge between 
the Bible and Greek and Oriental 
thought. Subsequent development in 


western thought cannot be understood 
apart from the influence of the Bible. 
The constant cross reference between 
the Bible and philosophical systems of 
the past and present will be facili- 
tated by the student’s thorough ac- 


quaintance with the Bible as a whole. 
As a matter of fact this is the way it 
has actually occured in thousands of 
instances --a foundation in Biblical 
knowledge and Christian experience 
almost inevitably whets the appetite 
for knowledge and integrates the 
learning process. 

In practical theology the relation is 
intimate. Sound exegesis, lucid expo- 
sition, and an adequate grounding in 
the panorama of Scripture are indis- 
pensable to homiletical skill. The who 
is most saturated with the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Gospel, will be the 
best fitted, other things being equal, 
for the practical problems of the par- 
ish ministry. The young minister is 
fortunate if his grounding in Scrip- 
ture is sufficiently thorough that the 
range of his sympathies, the clarity of 
his insight, the courage of his leader- 
ship, will be readily forthcoming 
when emergencies arise in the course 
of a busy post of service. This is not 
a matter of dexterity in quoting Scrip- 
ture, an expertness in manipulating 
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texts and analyses. It is having the 
“burden” of the prophets and apostles 
in one’s blood-stream so that the 
“spirit” as well as the “letter” be- 
comes part of the minister’s very 
being. 

If the use of the Bible in English 
promotes a Biblical, rather than a 
systematic theology, the result will 
not be unwholesome. It will have the 
effect of avoiding doctrinal “hobbies”, 
promoting a more vital evangelism, 
and contributing to a greater degree 
of toleration: the closer to the Bible 
the closer to each other. 

The greater service that a seminary 
can furnish the church and the world 
is not a curriculum, but men who 
know God, who exemplify His nature, 
and who are determined to work His 
will. As one noted trainer of minis- 
ters has put it, 


Not the Scriptures alone, not a well ordered cur- 
riculum alone, not educative processes alone, but 
personalities who know their Bible better than 
any other book and are able to use the Bible 
intelligently in actual life situations—these are the 
true objectives of the Biblio-centric procedure. 
The aim is a mastery of the Bible by contact 
with the book itself, a mastery that the student 
has himself achieved under the guidance of a 
teacher. It is a mastery that enables the student 
to enter personally into possession of the wealth 
of the Scriptures and to acquire, not facts, not 
predigested schemes, not the tricks of a trade, 
not a mere mechanical expertness, but a genuine 
apprehension and a method of study that becomes 
both his technical equipment of skills and his 
source of life.” 


It is the writer’s conviction that 
the direct study of the Bible in Eng- 
lish is the greatest need in American 
schools of theology, that such a disci- 
pline need not supplant but rather 
gives stimulus and intergration to the 
disciplines, and that the use of the 
Bible as the center of integration is 
consistent with the highest standards 
of pedagogy. Experience has con- 
firmed the theory that the direct ap- 
proach to the Christian’s source book 


* Abdel Ross Wentz, “A New Strategy for 
Theological Education,” Christian Education, 
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tones up the student’s whole mental 
and spiritual life by insisting on a dis- 
cipline in method as well as a mastery 
of content. It has been demonstrated 
that concentration in one field and 
the relating of other fields to it is 
sounder strategy than giving the stu- 
dent a smattering of widely diverse 
and unrelated subjects. Such an em- 
phasis on the mastery of the Bible, in 
the language in which it will later be 
used, will bear fruit in a rich and 
well-balanced gospel ministry. When 
it is recalled that nearly every vigor- 
ous spiritual awakening in Christian 
history originated in or was accom- 
panied by the people’s access to the 
Book, it is evident that such a pro- 
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cedure in theological training may 
well issue in a new and much-needed 
Reformation. Better use of the Bible 
may not guarantee that result but it 
is unlikely indeed that such a result 
will come except by the use of this 
means. Certainly the seminaries owe 
it to God, and this generation, to take 
every effort to make themselves “an 
instrument which the Living Spirit of 
God in His unpredictable and sover- 
eign movement might find adequate to 
His present Purpose for His Church.”” 


“H. P. VanDusen, “The Church Tomorrow: 
The Role of the Seminaries,’ The Fourteenth 
Meeting of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, Bulletin 16, June, 1944, p. 30. 
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The Basis of Authority In Christianity 


B. KUHN 


The average man of our modern era 
tends to be exceedingly skittish at the 
mention of the word ‘authority.’ Mod- 
ern thought has tended to consider it- 
self a law unto itself; nothing has 
been less palatable than an insistence 
upon the validity of an external au- 
thority superior to the human mind. 
More distasteful still has been any 
mention of a normative divine stand- 
ard, by which the thought and actions 
of men may and must be judged. 


That system of thinking loosely la- 
beled ‘Modernism’ has crept up on our 
age so gradually that well-meaning 
people are in danger of overlooking its 
real character as a revolt against au- 
thority of any kind. Among its tech- 
niques has been its linking of one ele- 
ment which is obviously false, with 
another which it dislikes, with the 
purpose of discrediting the latter. 
Illustrative of this method is the state- 
ment frequently made, that man ought 
to submit to no authority, whether “of 
an institution or a book.” This is an 
attempt to place the Protestant view 
of authority as residing in the Bible, 
alongside the Catholic view of author- 
ity as residing in the Church, and 
make it appear that the former is par- 
allel to the latter, and that Bible- 
believing Protestants are blind in fol- 
lowing the Book in the same sense that 
Catholics are blind in following the 
tradition of the Church. 


I 


In order to clarify the issue before 
us, the writer takes this occasion to 
speak briefly of the Catholic concept- 
ion of religious authority. The crystal- 
lization of the Church of Rome in the 
Middle Ages was marked by the emer- 


gence of a new emphasis upon tradi- 
tion as a basis for authority. It was 
Vincent of Lirinum who formulated 
the classic definition of the true 
Christian tradition : “We must be sure 
that we hold that which has been be- 
lieved everywhere, always, and by all.” 
Of the three latin terms which occur 
in this formulation, namely wbique, 
semper and ab omnibus, it may be said 
that they primarily emphasize univer- 
sality. Growing out of the pretensions 
of Rome to catholicity, they opened 
the door to what we deem to be a flood 
of errors. In theory at least, tradit- 
ion was placed on the same level with 
Scripture; declarations of duly con- 
vened synods of the Church, pro- 
nouncements of Popes, of great schol- 
ars, of mystics and of monks—all were 
recognized as part of an authoritative 
revelation. 

The chaos which resulted from this 
view of authority was pointed out by 
Abelard’s Sic et Non, in which he 
arranged in parallel columns the opin- 
ions of ecumenical councils, the 
Fathers, and other notables of the 
Church. This demonstrated the con- 
tradictory nature of the ‘tradition’; 
but Abelard’s work fell flat to the 
ground, as did that of Stephen Gobar- 
us in the Eastern Church. This 
chaos continued to be unresolved; the 
scholastics cited statements from this 
nondescript tradition, though it needs 
to be said that such men as Thomas 
Aquinas were disciplined in their se- 
lection of the citations by which they 
sought to establish their positions. 

By 1400, the need for reform was 
glaring. At the Council of Basel 
(1433-52) Nicholas of Cusa gave a 
turn to the Catholic dogma of trad- 
itional authority which it maintains 
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to the present, namely, that the wnity 
of the Church, rather than her uni- 
versality, should be the determining 
feature of the tradition. This unity was 
in due time interpreted to be symbol- 
ized by the Pope. This was formulated 
at the Council of Trent, whose declar- 
ation of April 8, 1546 was to the 
point that Authority resided in both 
Scripture and tradition, and that the 
interpretation of Scripture must be 
made in the light of, and under regu- 
lation of, tradition,—of which the 
Pope was the mouthpiece. This pro- 
nouncement was obviously aimed at 
the Reformation; Luther had made it 
clear at Worms that tradition could 
be tolerated only when it was in the 
clearest conformity with Scripture. It 
was at this point that the far-reach- 
ing vision and the indomitable cour- 
age of the Oak of Saxony was most 
evident. 

Perhaps sufficient has been said to 
indicate that one of the unbridgeable 
chasms between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism is that between the Roman- 
ist view of authority as residing in the 
Church and mediated through the sup- 
posed Vicar of Christ, — and the Pro- 
testant view of authority as resting 
in the Bible alone. It needs to be 
pointed out in passing that the second 
imposes no intolerable burden upon 
the obedient mind. Nevertheless, it has 
become typical of so-called modern 
thought to caricature the orthodox 
Protestant view of authority as sub- 
mission to a ‘paper Pope,’ as bibli- 
olatry, or as blind submission to a 
book given by a dictaphonic inspir- 
ation. 

Before proceeding to a considera- 
tion of the authority of the Christian 
Scriptures, it is well for us to briefly 
consider the question of authority in 
general, and then to review the at- 


tempts which have been made to locate , 


religious authority outside the Bible. 
II 


Unless we allow that man, and more 


specifically the individual man, is 
autonomous we must allow for some 
type of extrinsic authority upon him. 
In practice all men live under some 
authority; the most picturesque type 
is that authority which one person ex- 
ercises upon another. Sometimes this 
takes the form of pedagogical author- 
ity; without this such institutions as 
home and school would be impossible. 
Children must begin with confidence 
in others. Knowledge begins with 
faith; we never completely get away 
from this rule of human life. The ac- 
ceptance of some such authority is an 
inescapable factor in our growth and 
progress. All through life we must de- 
pend upon the opinions of specialists 
in very many avenues of our exper- 
ience. 

A second form of authority is that 
which is exerted upon us by virtue of 
our social relationships. Social pres- 
sure requires us to do a great many 
things for which there is no really 
valid requirements in the nature of 
mere utility. Some of us are now wear- 
ing absurd and uncomfortable stric- 
tures about our necks, called collars, 
held together by more-or-less absurd 
pieces of fabric called neckties. No 
written law compels us to so dress; 
but there is a compulsion of the social 
group which dictates such things. We 
are under an authority which has 
subtle but strong ways of enforcing its 
demands. Many who loudly disclaim 
any external authority are the most 
scrupulous in conforming to the dic- 
tates of custom. A. J. Balfour finds 
this to be the most eharacteristic hall- 
mark of man. 


. if we would find the quality in which we 
most notably excel the brute creation, we should 
look for it, not so much in our faculty of con- 
vincing and being convinced by the exercise of 
reasoning, as in our capacity of authority.’ 


Above these two forms of authority, 
the first of which corrects our imma- 


*Balfour, A. J., The Foundations of Belief, p. 
238. 
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turity and the second of which curbs 
our egoistic tendency, stands the reli- 
gious authority. (We use this term to 
connote the authority which purports 
to give an infallible standard for the 
religious and moral life, coming to us 
from above and without.) Now, there 
is some authority in every sphere of 
activity. Science, Government, the 
Arts, —all have their authorities. As 
ordinarily used, the term ‘authority’ 
implies some coerciveness, some power 
to enforce obedience. A little reflec- 
tion will indicate to each of us that 
authority must be operative in the 
field of belief. This does not mean 
that it is a tyrant, compelling blind 
and unreasoning submission. It is in 
the nature of all authority that it 
seeks to establish its right to com- 
mand; it must be prepared to justify 
itself, and in so doing it appeals to 
man’s reason. Its ultimate aim is to 
constrain belief, and to influence ac- 
tion. Religious authority embodies 
all these characteristics. 

The subject-matter of religion is of 
such a character as to render some 
type of certainty exceedingly vital, if 
not indeed imperative. Beyond the 
reality accessible to us through the 
senses is an area or realm of spirit, to 
which all are more or less sensitive. 
Within this realm fall the most serious 
interests in life. Most men are unwill- 
ing to rest content with uncertainty at 
the point of the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, and the des- 
tiny of the individual after death. In- 
asmuch as the answers to these vital 
questions are beyond discovery by 
sense experience, some other basis for 
assurance is deeply desired by the 
majorities of men. 

Multitudes have sensed, further- 
more, that some of these questions are 
beyond the range of answer by the ef- 
forts of the human mind. Religious 
certainty must thus come, if at all, 
from a divine revelation. When the 
view of authority as embodied in the 
Church as an institution became un- 
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tenable to the body known as Protest- 
ants, they were driven to examine 
again the claim of the Bible as an em- 
bodiment of God’s sure Word. It is 
our purpose to consider this claim in 
the final section of this article. But 
before proceeding to this, we ought in 
the interest of clarity to consider the 
attempts which have been made to 
establish a source of religious author- 
ity outside the Christian Scriptures. 

In the classic Christian view, rev- 
elation was held to come to man from 
without. It was an objective thing, 
given to man. The source of authority 
was ultimately God; upon this the 
Catholic and Protestant views were in 
agreement, in spite of the radical dif- 
ferences noted earlier. When Luther 
refused to accept the Church as the 
mouthpiece of God, he did so as a re- 
sult of his prior break with Rome upon 
its concept of salvation as mediated 
through the Church. This, however, 
was a body blow at ecclesiastical 
authority, and was recognized as such 
by Rome. Some have held that Luther 
at first had no intention of substitut- 
ing the Bible for the Church as the 
seat of authority, but merely emphas- 
ized a vague “gospel of God’s forgiving 
love in Christ” without desiring to 
exalt the Bible as Word of God in 
the orthodox sense. This is to make 
the Reformation begin as theological 
liberalism, and end in a fiasco, with a 
“new authority just as external as the 
old, and submission to it just as 
slavish.” This same error is reflected 
in those who declare that the classical 
Protestant view of authority is medie- 
val; it might be more accurate to say 
that it is distinctively Christian, and 
that newer views are out of the Chris- 
tian stream. 


The first real break with the Re 
formed. doctrine of authority came 
with the rise of the rationalistic move- 
ment, commonly associated with the 
eighteenth century. Curiously enough, 
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rationalists had difficulty in seeing the 
inconsistency of their principles with 
those of orthodoxy. At first the ration- 
alists majored upon the elaboration of 
the principles of ‘natural religion’ and 
sought to show how these harmonized 
with the truths of revealed religion. 
They were willing to allow that re- 
vealed religion was essential to supply 
what natural religion lacked. Its 
break with orthodoxy came by route 
of its insistence that revealed religion 
must accord with reason in the sense 
that it must rest upon _ positive 
grounds, easily apparent to the ration- 
al powers. Christianity was made to 
show its credentials to the reason, 
which came to possess not only the 
power to test revelation but also abil- 
ity to discover by itself the necessary 
principles of religion. Accordingly, 
authority was sought in truths which 
were apparent to all right-minded 
men. 

Rationalism had no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the view that the basic prem- 
ises of religion and morality were 
universal in man; from this very uni- 
versality came their infallible validity 
and absolute authority. Acceptance of 
this view shortly led to a thinning out 
of the concept of revelation and later 
to the elimination of the necessity for 
salvation. Religion had no other task 
than that of promoting morality 
through affording it a supposed sup- 
port in authority—this authority 
issuing from the relationship of God 
to man as Creator-to-creature. The net 
result of this was a decreasing em- 
phasis upon the Bible as authoritative 
and an increasing emphasis upon reli- 
gion as a mere support to natural 
morality. John Toland thus declared 
that Christianity contains no mystery, 
while Matthew Tyndal charmed his 
readers with the statement that the 
Gospels merely republish the religion 
of nature. In general, rationalism, in 
both its intellectual and its ethical as- 
pects, has been hostile to authority in 
the Biblical sense of the term; by 1750, 
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reason had largely been deprived of 
her réle as helper to religious faith 
and had become rather a rival to rev- 
elation. 

The reaction to Rationalism came 
partly as a result of the coldly logical 
and utilitarian character of its ‘reli- 
gion.’ The outstanding figure in the 
Romantic revolt against Rationalism 
was Schleiermacher, who as one edu- 
cated in the pietistic tradition found 
the thought of the eighteenth century 
too dry and shallow. In place of Ra- 
tionalism, he proposed a re-definition 
of religion, not in terms of a given 
way of knowing, nor yet in a given 
way of doing, but in terms of the inner 
life of feeling. To him the essence of 
religion lay in man’s sense of absolute 
dependence. It is outside the province 
of this paper to describe in detail the 
newer psychological interpretation of 
religion, traceable to Schleiermacher 
and elaborated by the Romanticists. 
What needs to be considered here is 
the manner in which this movement 
dealt with the question of authority. 
While earlier writers had appealed to 
religious experience as a justification 
of traditional theology, Schleiermach- 
er made Christian experience a meas- 
ure by which doctrines were tested for 
truth or falsity. Religion thus became 
entirely subjective, distinguished from 
knowledge on the one hand, and inde- 
pendent from morality on the other. 
The Bible is thus considered to be 
merely the fruit of the religious con- 
sciousness — an expression of religion 
rather than the authoritative revela- 
tion of God’s will to man. 

In this view, religion has its locus 
in the religious experience; in this ‘ex- 
perience’ man feels his oneness with 
God, and from this experience of one- 
ness springs religious authority. Man 
thus needs no appeal to the Scriptures, 
nor to historic creeds; his own reli- 
gious consciousness is the final court 
of appeal. To this individual experi- 
ence and its yield of ‘authority’ may 
be added the pooled experiences of all 
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religious men, Christian and non- 
Christian. Mr. A. J. Balfour has car- 
ried this latter aspect of Schleier- 
macher’s theology to an interesting 
extreme, in which he declares that all 
our religious beliefs are social prod- 
ucts, and that authority is to be spe- 
cifically contrasted with reason.’ 

To Schleiermacher and the others 
of the Religious Psychology school, 
there are no authoritative sources for 
Christianity; the Bible is simply the 
record of the experiences of religious 
geniuses, especially of Jesus Christ, 
in whom the consciousness of God was 
more clear than in most men, and by 
whom was mediated to us the best ex- 
ample of the religious consciousness. 
Authority thus becomes internal, with 
its roots in life, not in the Bible. 
Prophecy and miracle become unim- 
portant because second-hand. Such 
authority is private, limited, and valid 
only for self; it admits of degrees, and 
may change as the individual grows 
older. It is not surprising that this 
relativistic view of authority took fire 
in a century which was dominated in 
its thought-patterns by the doctrine of 
evolution. 

The variants of the emphasis upon 
“religious consciousness” as a source 
of authority have been many. There is 
not space here for a discussion of the 
‘value judgment’ theory of Albrecht 
Ritschl, or of Harald H6ffding’s quest 
for a seat of authority in personality 
alive to a sense of value and convinced 
of the basic tendency of the universe 
toward ‘conservation of value.” 

The so-called liberal movement in 
theology pursued in large measure the 
course set by the Romantic movement, 
until by the third decade of our cen- 
tury the modern mind no longer found 
itself challenged by any kind of au- 
thority save that issuing from private 
preference and dictated by private 
utility. The world-view of the multi- 


* Balfour, A. J.. ibid., pp. 219f. on 
*Hoffding, Harald, Philosophy of Religion, 
pp. 275ff. 
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tudes of men become so largely this- 


. Worldly that ultimate issues in human 


life and thought were lost sight of. 
Meanwhile, as the old world lay dying, 
and as forces menacing our entire 
world-order gathered energy for an 
explosion, liberal theologians beamed 
with optimism at the point of the in- 
nate goodness of man, and denounced 
as superfluous the contention of the 
orthodox that man needs a source of 
authority outside and from above him- 
self. 


In the interval between the two 
great wars, some Europeans, chiefly 
Swiss, saw the menacing clouds of 
totalitarianism gathering in a distant 
sky. Men like Herman Kutter and 
Karl Barth, perceiving that men must 
have some form of transcendental au- 
thority as their only guarantee against 
the rise of the most vicious and de- 
grading type of human authority, 
sought to re-establish the authority of 
the Bible in the consciousness of their 
hearers. Unfortunately these men, and 
those who were subsequently added to 
their ranks (the most notable of whom 
was Emil Brunner), were unable to 
rid themselves of the negative tradi- 
tion with respect to the Bible in which 
they had been schooled. The system 
of theology variously called Barthian- 
ism, The Crisis Theology, The Dialec- 
tical Theology, or Neo-Orthodoxy, 
seems inconsistent in its attempt to 
insist that the Bible is the authorita- 
tive Word of God, while yet adhering 
to the principal features of liberal 
biblical criticism, which is in turn 
under the sway of the principle of 
continuity, the chief target of the dia- 
lectical theologians. 

‘It is difficult to know what men like 
Barth and Brunner mean by the ‘au- 
thority’ of the Bible, or to know what 
their American partner, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, means to substitute for the ‘au- 
tonomous man.’ The former of these, 
at least, seem to be trying to say that 
in reading the Bible, we hear God 
speaking to us, not in the orthodox 
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sense of speaking in the language of 
the Bible, but through our conscious- 
ness, aS we are brought face-to-face 
with God in reading those episodes in 
which others were similarly confront- 
ed with Him and by Him. 

From the foregoing remarks, the 
reader will gather that the dialectical 
theologians are unclear at the point of 
whether we are or are not the co- 
architects of religious authority. Fur- 
ther, it is far from clear that these 
men have eliminated from theology 
the very subjectivism against which 
they inveigh. Again, in their attitude 
toward higher criticism, they give the 
impression of joining the foes of ortho- 
doxy in their insistence that Bible- 
believing Christians are advocates of 
ignorance and obscurantism. 

Much that has been said thus far 
has been in the vein of criticism of 
modern trends. Justification for this 
course may be found in the fact that 
viewpoints are frequently best under- 
stood in the light of their opposites. 
Enough has been said to indicate that 
the quest for an extra-biblical seat of 
authority, in reason or in experience, 
has usually ended in a chaos of con- 
fusion, in which private utility became 
the final arbiter for morals, and Chris- 
tian doctrine evaporated. In place of 
theology has come an extolling of 
hnmanity and an exhibition of its sup- 
posed glory.* 

IV 


Tt is now time to turn with. good 
heart to the consideration of the au- 
thority of the Christian Scriptures. 
The question of authority is closely 
related to the questions of revelation 
and inspiration. The claims of Chris- 
tianity to be regarded as a -divinely- 
revealed system of authoritative truth 
must he considered in the light of the 
fact that Christianity has not made all 
men of one mind concerning God, re- 
demption and human destiny; it has 


.¢Hromadka, Joseph L., Doom. and .Resurrec- 
tion, p. 99. See also Chapter V, passim. 


not put an end to all questioning at 
these points. Its classic claim, that 
“All scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be perfect, throughly fur- 
nished unto all good works’ has not 
been universally allowed. There has 
been historically no infallible intui- 
tion, nor no necessary conclusion of 
reason, that this pronouncement is 
true. Yet multitudes have been so per- 
suaded, and have found in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures that which to them 
stamps those Scriptures as a definitive 
revelation from God. 

It needs to be said that God might 
have given to men a universal, ines- 
capable, and immediate vision of Him- 
self. Doubtless such a direct revela- 
tion would have been impressive. How- 
ever, the Almighty seems rather to 
have seen fit to allow room for faith, 
with its correlative hazards. Nor is 
the presence of an authoritative rev- 
elation disharmonious .with human 
freedom. Rather it seems compatible 


with all we know of man that God 


should present to man in concrete 
form all that is highest in character 
and in action in His Son, who is God’s 
final voice to man, and who is the ex- 
pression of the One in whom authority 


resides. 


This prompts the observation that 
the Scriptures have been held by 
thoughtful and able scholars to be 
authoritative as mediating the mind 
of God to men. According to this 
view, they possess authority as making 
God. known, and as testifying to His 
only Son, the Lord of the Church. 


Thus, the Bible is held to bring to each 


generation Him. who is absolute Truth 


-and: Life. 


But upon what grounds may we 


hold the, Bible. to be a final authority? 


The early Protestants emphasized the 


necessity. for an inward testimony of 


the Holy Spirit. to the validity and 


Timothy 3:16-17. 
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consequent authority of the Scrip- 
tures. This leaves a great deal to 
private judgment, and in practice has 
great limitations. It does do justice to 
the fact that there is a difference be- 
tween the Christian and the non-Chris- 
tian mind. It does not clearly differ- 
entiate between the normal processes 
in the Christian’s mind on the one 
hand, and the work of the Divine 
Spirit on the other. More important 
still, it does not help us at the point 
most needing help, namely that of de- 
ciding upon those critical questions of 
(e.g.) canonicity and authorship, and 
of variant textual readings. 

The most that can be established by 
this subjective testimony of the Holy 
Spirit to the Christian mind is that 
the Bible has (1) a peculiar inward 
vitality, (2) a power to convince him 
that it is God speaking, and (3) the 
marks of a supernatural character in 
its production and content that clears 
that mind from any reasonable doubt 
that the Scriptures are an authori- 
tative message to man. 

The method of objective establish- 
ment of the claim of the Bible to au- 
thority has held a charm for apol- 
ogists. The character of the apostles, 
their nearness to Jesus Christ, His 
promise to inspire them through the 
Holy Spirit — these and other features 
are compelling to the Christian mind. 
They have, however, not been equally 
powerful in convincing those outside 
Christianity; nor can they answer the 
vexed critical questions just men- 
tioned. Nor can either this objective 
approach, or the subjective mode (that 
of the Spirit’s inward testimony) af- 
ford us a final word when applied 
collectively. There is no way of secur- 
ing an infallible and statistical aver- 
age for the opinion of the Christian 
community. 

Since great sectors of Christians 
have erred at important points in this 
matter, how shall we decide upon the 
question of the authoritative charac- 
ter of the Bible? Perhaps the best we 
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can do is to state certain canons or 
general principles to serve as guide- 
posts in our attempt to discover the 
truth. Here we set forth six such 
canons, together with such elabora- 
tion as seems essential to their com- 
prehension. 

1. Historically, Christianity existed 
before the New Testament was writ- 
ten. Hence the Church produced the 
New Testament, and not vice versa. 
Christianity was revealed in Jesus 
Christ, and the Scriptures derive their 
authority from Him. 

2. As previously emphasized, the 
Bible means one thing to the Christian 
mind, but may appear as quite another 
to the person with an abnormal Chris- 
tian outlook, or no Christian outlook 
at all. We may state as an axiom, that 
if the Bible is authoritative, then no 
healthy Christian mind can develop 
truth which will contradict it. 

3. Closely related to this is the prin- 
ciple, that the Christian mind will 
seek to sympathetically read the 
Scriptures, not with a predisposition 
to seek for errors and contradictions. 
In other words, the harmonistic frame 
of mind is essentially Christian. (It 
goes without saying that modern 
thought has little sympathy with har- 
monistic interpretations of Scripture, 
preferring cold analysis to reverent 
synthesis. ) 

4. The Bible does not attempt to 
treat its themes in a scientific style. 
It is illustrative, historical, often 
indirect, and in a proper sense pro- 
gressive. It deals with principles 
which frequently transcend human 
reason ; it specializes in appeal to the 
heart and the conscience, and is not 
particularly directed toward the ana- 
tytical reason. 

5. The Scriptures are a Paideia for 
the human race; they contain a “first 
covenant” which was faulty, so that a 
second was needed. (Hebrews 8:7) 


Some aspects of the Old Testament 
were as really temporary as they were 
(by our Lord’s express affirmation) 
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valid for their time by reason of being 
directly a revelation from God. Thus, 
the perfection of the Scriptures must 
be viewed in the light of their adapta- 
tion to accomplish that for which they 
were designed, namely to build in the 
Hebrew people a fixed center of con- 
viction, and a readiness to receive the 
Son from heaven. However, the revela- 
tion was given to men possessing in- 
complete power of comprehension, and 
needed (and received) supplementa- 
tion in the fulness of time. 

6. It is in no sense inconsistent with 
God’s holiness and intrinsic immuta- 
bility that He should thus accommo- 
date Himself to human weakness. The 
Bible is in no way depreciated by such 
accommodation, nor is its authority 
brought into necessary question. It 
ought to be sufficient for us if any 
given part thereof was as nearly per- 
fect as circumstances allowed. After 
all, God had to begin somewhere with 
fallen man! 

* * 

The writer in no sense imagines 
that he has even suggested all that 
may be said at the point of the author- 
ity of the Christian Scriptures. He is 
aware that the six canons just stated 
will have little or no weight with the 
mind outside Christianity. He is 
aware, further, that objectors may 
find what seem to be discrepancies and 
contradictions in Holy Writ. He is 
too well informed to believe that he 
can answer most, or even many, of 
such objections. 


1s 


What can be said is, that here in the 
Bible we have a library of sixty-six 
books in one binding, of literature 
without peer in the literatures of men. 
Here is a Book unique in its power to 
probe man’s deepest needs, to lay bare 
his deepest subterfuges, and to point 
to One capable of meeting his deepest 
wants. It professes to tell whence he 
came, and offers to give him light upon 
whither he goes. 


These same Scriptures lead to a type 
of Christian experience — or, if you 
choose, to a type of relationship with 
God— which not only satisfies the 
soul’s deepest cravings, but which also 
makes these very Scriptures to present 
the most profound challenge to the 
mind. It would, after all, be no com- 
pliment to the profound mind of God, 
if its Revelation gave the finite mind 
no reason to grapple with its truths, 
or afforded it no zest for the pursuit 
of its deeper ranges of meaning. 

This Bible, however, is not exclus- 
ively a stimulant for the mind: it is 
primarily a binding authority—a 
divine regula — upon the whole of life. 
As such it affords a certitude at the 
point of life’s most urgent problems. 
But beyond that, it lays upon man 
those obligations to repent, to believe, 
to obey, to walk humbly before God — 
which in turn issue in that profound 
paradox, the liberty of the Christian 
man, who is at the same time 


Most free lord of all, and 
Most bound servant of all. 
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The Christian Heritage in America, 
by George Hedley. Macmillan, 
1947. 172 pages, $2.00. 


This stimulating little book contains 
a series of chapel addresses which the 
author delivered before the students 
of Mill’s College. Those who are called 
upon frequently to make chapel ad- 
dresses might well study this volume 
in order to discover how to use histor- 
ical and doctrinal materials in a 
fascinating and constructive way, to 
vivify what is too often a perfunctory 
and unedifying service. 

The author traces the heritage of 
Christianity from its ancient origins 
in the Near East and Europe down to 
the present time. Each chapter deals 
with a significant church group, not- 
ing its contribution to Christianity as 
a whole. The treatment is sympathetic 
and understanding. A few samples 
may serve to show the deeper signif- 
icance of the book. 

He logically begins with the Jews 
and he shows that all Christians are 
Jewish in certain fundamentals. The 
standard pattern of our western Chris- 
tian world is based upon the Jewish 
tradition. “The prophets sounded the 
ery for social justice. The priests as- 
serted the duties of humble reverence. 
The apocalyptists uttered the declara- 
tions of unconquerable faith and the 
vows of absolute loyalty.” 

In like manner he assesses the Cath- 
olic contribution. While many of us 
cannot be Catholics intellectually, 
nevertheless we remain Catholic “in 
the proud heritage which western Eur- 
ope has given us... . We are Catholic 
in the permanent framework of our 
thought and in much of its persisting 
content. We are Catholic in our vision 
of one human-wide, human-deep com- 


munity of like minded persons.” 

Lutheranism has bequeathed very 
definite gifts to us, and in a significant 
sense we are all Lutherans. These gifts 
include the absolute right of the indi- 
vidual to be himself; the idea of the 
priesthood of all believers; and the 
authority of one’s own conscience. And 
in like manner he sums up the contri- 
butions of the Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Quaker, Methodist, 
and Disciple churches. 

The author departs from his usual 
procedure in the closing chapters by 
discussing great trends rather than 
individuals creeds or churches. He 
gives much emphasis to Fundamental- 
ism and Modernism. He seems to 
regard the revivalist type of church as 
most typically fundamental. He es- 
timates that “there are some sixty- 
eight separate and independent denom- 
inations which may be identified as 
wholly or dominantly of the revivalist 
type.” 

The chief weaknesses of the Funda- 
mentalists are, according to him, com- 
mercial evangelism, a total disinterest 
in any present improvement of the 
social order, their other-worldly and 
millenial theology, and their antipathy 
to education. But they do have some 
strong points. They include the fol- 
lowing: they speak in terms which 
their people understand; there is a 
pronounced ethical note in their teach- 
ing, proclaimed with driving emphasis 
and urged sharply upon each individ- 
ual; leaders and members are genuine- 
ly ‘sincere, vitally enthusiastic; and 
they have genuine, personal concern 
for mankind. 

The author is an avowed liberal yet 
he is alert to its inherent dangers. He 
sees that the vaunted objectivity of 
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modernism may lead one to become so 
undecided as to what is right and 
wrong that inaction results. A broad 
tolerance may lead to intellectual and 
moral casualness. Modernism’s con- 
cern for human welfare slips too easily 
into mere sentimentality. He warns 
against four perils which have so often 
been conspicuous: casualness, indiffer- 
entism, fogginess and futility. 
WILDER R. REYNOLDS, 


Professor of Church History, 
Asbury Theological Seminary. 


God is my Landlord, by Raymond J. 
Jeffreys. Chicago: The Van Kam- 
pen Press (542 S. Dearborn St.), 
1947. 158 pages. $1.50 and $2.50. 


The Christian layman has become 
the subject of increasing public inter- 
est. Another volume has been added to 
the list of those dealing with the larg- 
er question of stewardship and devot- 
ed specifically to the matter of tithing. 
An able journalist has labored dili- 
gently to present the six-year exper- 
iment of Perry Hayden of Tecumseh, 
Michigan which has been publicized 
by The New York Times, The Amer- 
ican Magazine, and Time Magazine 
(and other publications) under the 
name of “Dynamic Kernels”. 

Those who have followed the experi- 
ment through the Associated Press, or 
through the columns of a number of 
religious journals, know that the proj- 
ect began in 1940 with the planting 
of a cubic inch of wheat, the tithing 
of the yield, and the replanting, 
through five more seasons, of the re- 
mainder, with a consequent final har- 
vest of 72,150 bushels, a tenth of 
which was given directly to European 
relief. These know too that Henry 
Ford was active in the project during 
its first four years, and that interest 
in “Dynamic Kernels” extended far 
beyond specifically Christian circles. 

The volume is interesting from a 
number of points of view. While deal- 
ing with “things and figures” it con- 
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stantly points away from these to re- 
alities of a spiritual order. No reader 
can doubt that both those involved in 
the project and the author of the book 
possessed a devout faith in Divine 
Providence. There is given, further, a 
number of insights into the workings 
of such a vast industrial empire as 
that of the Fords, and into the 
thought of Henry Ford himself. 

At the center of the entire narra- 
tive is the dynamic figure of Perry 
Hayden, the Quaker miller. He ap- 
pears consistently as the tireless work- 
er, the daring planner, and the un- 
daunted man of trust. The reader will 
find a frank telling of the more dis- 
couraging features of the project— 
and there are many. To read of Perry 
Hayden’s faith plus his dogged deter- 
mination should challenge even the 
most cautious. 

Two figures stand constantly in the 
background, Elizabeth Hayden, the 
devoted and practical wife of Perry, 
and Edward Escolme, the conserva- 
tive but warm-hearted minister in the 
Tecumseh Friends Church. Without 
these neither the project nor the vol- 
ume would be what they are. 

God is my Landlord is a book which 
will be variously evaluated. Some will 
doubtless discount its deeper meaning 
and consider that it contains little 
more than the record of “a rather ar- 
tificial economic experiment, which 
[proves] nothing more than that 
wheat reproduces itself plentifully.” 
Others will find it an interesting char- 
acter study of a dynamic Christian 
business man. Perhaps many more will 
agree with the reviewer, that it con- 
tains the record of a project which 
dramatizes a lesson which is altogeth- 
er too largely forgotten in our day. 
It has pleased God to choose from 
time to time those who will do the 
unusual to call attention to principles 
which He has embedded in the uni- 
verse, of which consistent and sys- 
tematic stewardship is one. 

The volume is outstanding for its 
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photographs, which are numerous and 
well done, and which make the price 
slightly above that which is usual for 
books of this size. The regular cloth 
bound edition at $2.50 is produced in 
paper cover at $1.50. At either price, 
this work is worth its cost as an in- 
centive to faith. 
HAROLD B. KUHN, 


Professor of Philosophy of Religion, 
Asbury Theological Seminary. 


These Words Upon Thy Heart; Scrip- 
ture and the Christian Response, 
by Howard Tillman Kuist. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 
1947. 189 pages. $2.50. 


This well-bound volume comprises 
the James Sprunt Lectures for 1946 
delivered at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Richmond, by the Charles T. 
Haley Professor of Biblical Theology 
for the Teaching of English Bible in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. They 
are thé most complete and authorita- 
tive statement in print of the prin- 
ciples and techniques underlying the 
inductive method of studying the Eng- 
lish Bible. The author is a graduate 
of The Biblical Seminary in New York 
and of New York University (Ph.D.) 
and a student at Berlin and Oxford. 
He enjoyed a singularly distinguished 
teaching career at Biblical Seminary 
in New York, Gettysburg Seminary, 
and Union Seminary in Richmond be- 
fore going to Princeton. The work is 
not that of a novice, nor was it pub- 
lished as a bid for recognition; rather 
it is the fruitage of broad experience, 
and appears at the zenith of the au- 
thor’s power. The content can be 
judged from the chapter titles: Scrip- 
ture and the Common Man, Adventur- 
ing in Firsthand Acquaintance, Open- 
ing the Eyes of the Understanding, 
The Form and Power of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Translating Scripture into Ac- 
tion, and an Appendix, being excerpts 
from John Ruskin, “The Elements of 
Drawing.” 

For some time students of the Eng- 
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lish Bible have felt the need of a thor- 
ough and competent treatment of the 
inductive method as applied to Bible 
study. This method of study, pio- 
neered by W. R. Harper and W. W. 
White, has had many zealous disciples 
and a few monographs but no compre- 
hensive statement of principles or 
manual of style. It was largely an oral 
tradition. Now, after a half century, 
the inductive or re-creative method has 
been set forth by the one best qualified 
to do it. Underlying the whole ap- 
proach is the conviction that the di- 
rect study of Scripture should have a 
prominent place in the curriculum of 
a theological seminary, and that Bible 
study may well be subjected to as 
strict an intellectual discipline as any 
other graduate study. The author 
not only drops hints on Bible study, 
but aims at nothing less than the 
transformation of the mental habits 
of Bible readers. Thus, the volume 
is not another book about the Bible; it 
is rather a book about one’s approach 
to the Bible. The reader himself is the 
center of attention. Instead of the 
theological approach, the author says, 
“we have directed attention to its hu- 
man correlate in the educative process, 
by seeking an answer to the question, 
What kind of response does divine 
revelation require?” The desired re- 
sponse is that which forms responsible 
Christian character. “We have made 
it our aim to see how the laws of com- 
munication may be profitably em- 
ploved in making the human response 
to Scripture effective in Christian 
thought and action.” (p. 156) 


Underlying the whole treatment is 
the assumption that the Bible is an 
essentially trustworthy revelation of 
God. To those who are of this convic- 
tion the practical emphasis of the book 
will come with full force. To a large 
segment of Bible readers, who view it 
as only man’s best thoughts about 
God, the main thesis will lose much of 
its significance. The author has chosen 
wisely, however, in limiting his objec- 
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tive and even the “free thinker” will 
find the treatment of method both 
sound and stimulating. 

This volume will not be a best-seller 
of the week, but it will be read with 
appreciation for years to come. The 
style is not facile enough for rapid 
reading; there is too much to digest to 
intrigue the indolent or impatient 
reader, but those who read it once will 
want to do so again and will keep it 
handy for further reference. It will be 
in use after many current “guides” 
and “introductions” have become out- 
moded. The book is as significant 
from the standpoint of pedagogy as it 
is from that of Bible appreciation. To 
describe the work as unique and crea- 
tive is an understatement. The crea- 
tive part consists chiefly in the gath- 
ering, organization, and interpretation 
of relevant materials. It is not the 
work of the genius who originates, it 
is rather the careful, creative work of 
systematization and translation into 
workable patterns — of a Melanchton 
who makes available to eager disciples 
the discoveries of the pioneer. 

GEORGE A. TURNER, 
Professor of English Bible, 
Asbury Theological Seminary. 


A History of Christian Thought, Vol- 
ume Two, by J. L. Neve and O. W. 
Heick. Philadelphia: The Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1946. xv, 349 pp. 
$3.50. 


Dr. J. L. Neve, who taught history 
and symbolics at Hamma Divinity 
School from 1919 until 1938. had a 
vision of preparing A History of 
Christian Thought in two volumes. He 
did not, however, see his objective 
realized because of his death in Au- 
gust, 1943 shortly before the publica- 
tion of the first volume. In the writing 
of the History, he was assisted by Dr. 
Otto W. Heick who completed the 
work. About one third of Volume Two 
was prepared by Dr. Neve. 

Volume One traced the history of 
Christian thought through the seven- 
teenth century ; Volume Two brings 
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the record to the present. The title of 
this book is really the History of 
Protestant Theology. 


In addition to surveying the field 
historically, the authors seek to inter- 
pret the men and systems considered, 
and they make no apology for writing 
from a conservative, Lutheran point of 
view. Many will be disappointed with 
the lack of appreciation for the Armin- 
ian movement. “The Rationalizing 
Trait of Arminianism” (p. 32), lead- 
ing to Deism, Rationalism, Socinian- 
ism, and Liberalism, seems to be the 
chief contribution of the system ac- 
cording to this text. There is no at- 
tempt to assess the contribution of 
Arminianism to American life. 


The frank criticism employed 
throughout the volume may be illus- 
trated by a quotation from the treat- 
ment of Barth. The development of 
Barthian Theology is traced and sum- 
marized: then follows the comment: 
“Like Kant, Barth limits revelation to 
the sphere of reason; nature and his- 
tory are meaningless to him. As with 
Schleiermacher, theology to him is 
identical with soteriology. With Ger- 
man Idealism he shares the mystical, 
unhistorical conception of the time- 
eternity relation. Consequently sin is 
for him more a sort of fate than per- 
sonal guilt. ... At heart he has re- 
mained a Reformed theologian: fin- 
itum non est capagx infiniti. This Re- 
formed position is evident everywhere, 
in his teaching concerning revelation, 
the Incarnation, the means of grace, 
and in his inability to distinguish 
properly between Law and Gospel. 
With all his emphasis on Luther and 
Calvin, he comes painfully short of 
Luther’s conception of faith as fiducia 
(trust). His conception of ethics is, as 
in the case of Kant, coldly formalistic. 
Not without reason has it been said 
that Barthianism is a system without 
an ethics.” (p. 178) 

The utility of the volume is appar- 
ent from the elaborate table of con- 
tents, bibliographies at the head of 
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most of the chapters, a documented 
text, and a good index which reveals 
over 1200 men to whom reference is 
made. The names of these men usually 
appear in capitals with the dates of 
their lives wherever they are first 
introduced or become the principal 
characters under discussion. Some are 
only catalogued with the schools of 
thought to which they belong, though 
usually each author’s important works 
(with the publication dates) are listed. 
The large index does not mean that the 
work is exhaustive for readers will 
probably find that several of their 
favorite authors are not considered. 
The concise presentation of the 
main teachings of the major theolo- 
gians since 1700 makes the book val- 
uable as a brief introduction to the 
men and their works. The influence of 
Kant and Hegel, along with other 
philosophers, receives considerable at- 
tention. The succinct feature is prob- 
ably an element of both strength and 
weakness, for some will auestion the 
possibility of adequately dealing with 
the contributions of the most import- 
ant men in a few pages or paragraphs. 
In the conclusion of the chapter on 
“The Twentieth Century” the general 
point of view of the volume is again 
seen: “As to the modern emphasis on 
reason and experience, God is known 
not by reason, but by revelation, and 
He is apprehended not by experience, 
but by faith. True, there is an intel- 
lectual element in revelation. Theol- 
ogy cannot disregarded the question 
of truth; but faith is not a system of 
rational definitions. Likewise. there is 
an experimental element involved in 
the act of faith; but this psychological 
aspect is of subordinate importance. 
Faith in the New Testament is, as 
with Luther, never a rational appre- 
hension of a divine object, it is trust 
in the person of God who is operating 
in majestic love.” (p. 334) This is 
characteristically Lutheran. The gen- 
eral reader will, however, find much 
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to appreciate in this volume. 


CHARLES S. BALL, 
Instructor in Bible, 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. 


Things Unshakable, by Paul Strom- 
berg Rees. Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1947. 153 pages. $1.50. 


From the pastor of a great church 
comes another volume of great ser- 
mons. Few of our readers will need to 
be told that Dr. Rees is pastor of First 
Covenant Church in the city of Min- 
neapolis; and this reviewer can scarce- 
ly expect any word of his to increase 
the appreciation with which most of 
our constituency will receive his book. 

Of the features which lend coher- 
ence to the volume, one stands out 
above the many. It is the manner in 
which the author selects the major 
contested areas in contemporary life, 
and then points out the relevance of 
the Christian Gospel to these areas. 
One senses that Dr. Rees is in close 
and continuous touch with the cur- 
rents which are bearing most strongly 
upon our modern urban life. And one 
would need to be biased indeed to fail 
to appreciate the skill with which he 
relates to the present scene the “un- 
Shakable verities of the Christian 
message.” 


Worthy of especial note is the in- 
tensely biblical character of the several 
sermons. The author has long been 
known for his ability to see in Scrip- 
ture much that is overlooked by others. 
In consequence, the messages here 
printed abound in suggestions which 
can scarcely fail to enrich the thought 
and ministry of the reader. Some will, 
by virtue of the sheer quality of Dr. 
Rees’ sermons, need to guard against 
the temptation to plagiarize! 

The illustrative material, and par- 
ticularly the selected poetry, is chosen 
with rare insight and used with dis- 
cipline. Quite as vivid as the illus- 


trative material is the language in 
which the sermons are framed. In this 
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respect, Dr. Rees’ sermonic work pos- 
sesses a quality of finish which must 
remain to most of us an ideal toward 
which to strive. 


The format of the volume contrib- 
utes to easy reading. The employment 
of punctuation and italics are effec- 
tive to this end, as are also the 
paragraphing and the use of topic sen- 
tences. Add to this a series of 
appealing titles and you have a book 
of unusual readability. And yet such 
comments seem trivial in the light of 
the excellence of the content and the 
penetration with which the author 
strips the subterfuges from the easy- 
going forms of nominal Christianity, 
and points the way to the resources of 
the Living Christ for the modern man. 


HAROLD B. KUHN, 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion, 
Asbury Theological Seminary. 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Tes- 
tament, by Norman H. Snaith. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946. 251 pp. $2.75. 


This volume is a careful study of 
the most significant theological ideas 
contained in the Old Testament. The 
author approaches his study by route 
of the examination of the basic mean- 
ing of the Hebrew terms by which 
these ideas are expressed. Concerning 
the nature of God, Snaith considers 
the outstanding Old Testament ideas 
to be the following: (1) the righteous- 
ness of God; (2) God’s special regard 
for Israel; (3) the essential spiritual- 
ity of God; and (4) the active holiness 
of God. 

‘Of especial value is the author’s 
method of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment by means of its own categories. 
The application of this technique is- 
sues in a careful and extensive anal- 
ysis of a wide range of passages. Wel- 
come is Snaith’s emphasis also upon 
the disjunction existing between He- 
brew and Greek ideas, which comes as 
a welcome correction to the current at- 
tempts to cause the Hebrew prophets 


to think in Greek. It is conceivable, 
however, that some may feel that the 
author has overemphasized this ele 
ment. 

In reading the volume one must re- 
member that it does not claim to be a 
comprehensive textbook in Old Testa- 
ment theology. But no student of that 
field could afford to miss this valuable 
contribution to theological literature. 
The close, careful study of important 
Hebrew words furnishes the student 
with an indispensable aid in the under- 
standing of the field of Hebrew 
thought. In other words, the book is 
invaluable as a foundation work in the 
field of Old Testament theology. 

Though a Methodist leader in the 
British Isles, Snaith shows clearly the 
influence of the Barthian thought. 
Especially striking is his emphasis 
upon the covenant idea in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

This book is one of a considerable 
number of recent volumes which re- 
flect the growing interest in Biblical 
theology and especially in Old Testa- 
ment theological studies. This review- 
er would rank Snaith’s contribution 
close to the top among the recent 
pooks in the field. To the student who 
wishes something solid and satisfying 
in Biblical study, and who is prepared 
to evaluate critically the influence of 
the Dialectical Theology upon the au- 
thor, this book is heartily to be recom- 
mended. 

RALPH M. EARLE, JR; 


Professor of Biblical Literature, 


Nazarene Theological Seminary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


World Christianity, Yesterday-Today- 
Tomorrow, by Henry P. Van Dus- 
en. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1947. 302 pp. $2.50. 


The thesis of this book is: “To an 
age destined to survive, if at all, as 
‘one world,’ we bring a World Church 
and the beginnings of a United 
Church.” In support of this thesis, the 
author finds that the significant de- 
velopments of the past century are 
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twofold, expansion and consolidation 
Neither are new, for they are basic to 
the Christian message, both being 
words of our Lord: “Go ye. .and teach 
all nations” and His prayer, “That 
they all may be one”. The significance 
of these developments is that the past 
century only has witnessed the im- 
pulses of Christian Missions and 
Christian Unity being brought into 
the unity that they held in the inten- 
tion of Christ. In fact, this is the 
meaning of ecumenical Christianity ; 
a reality both world wide and united. 

Our author sees periodic advances 
and retreats in his survey of the his- 
tory of missions which leads him to 
observe that we may today be stand- 
ing close to a period of regression. In 
examining the history of unity he ex- 
plodes some current myths. He states 
and proves that History recognizes no 
such thing as an “undivided church” 
in apostolic times. He shows further 
that the great ecumenical councils 
were neither ecumenical in represent- 
ing all of Christendom, nor successful 
in preventing schisms. 

World Christianity on the contem- 
porary scene has survived the Global 
conflict of World War II unbroken 
and has emerged stronger than ever. 
Here Dr. Van Dusen reasons “Amidst 
planetary war, only a world church 
has proved strong enough to endure”. 
He examines all the areas of testing 
and finds that “fidelity in witness and 
effectiveness in action have been in di- 
rect ratio to the unity of Christian 
groups”. 

In examining the possibilities of the 
future, our author finds the impera- 
tive to Christian unity in two areas, 
practical expediency, and obligation to 
the command of Christ. The chapter 
on the Authority of the Christian 
Faith will be of great interest to those 
who wish to assess the present place 
of the theological pendulum in the 
ecumenical movement. On the ques- 
tion of missions, Dr. Van Dusen plac- 
es the pendulum as “somewhere be- 
tween Hocking (Rethinking Missions) 
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and Kraemer (The Christian Message 
in @ Non-Christian World). Precisely, 
the question involved, is whether Non- 
Christian religions as such can be re- 
garded as showing forth divine revel- 
ation. The chapter is indicative of the 
swing-back since the Jerusalem Con- 
ference, but is disappointing never- 
theless to the conservative. 

Still with an eye to the future, the 
issues of Christian unity are optomis- 
tically examined. Dr. Van Dusen 
finds that there are no differences suf- 
ficiently serious to prevent union in 
the area of what Christians believe 
concerning God, the world, man, 
Christ, salvation, immortality (p. 
235). The serious obstacle he finds is 
in the Church’s view of itself. In the 
light of the cross currents of the con- 
temporary theological and philisoph- 
ical scene, this does seem to be a slight 
overstatement of the case. 

Finally, our author views the fu- 
ture as needing revival and reunion. 
He traces the present spiritual decline 
since Moody and Drummond in four 
generations and sees hope only in re- 
vival in unity. He sees neither unity ~ 
nor revival effective without the other. 
Thru this dark period yet ahead, Dr. 
Van Dusen is optimistic that the end 
is not yet. He sees the community of 
Christ’s church coming to be the com- 
munity of nations. It is worthy to note 
that such optimism seems to be char- 
acteristic of the ecumenical movement. 

In the field where much that has 
been written rapidly becomes outdat- 
ed, this book serves the need of pre- 
senting in comprehensive survey the 
past, present and future forces of 
World Christianity from one who is a 
leader in the movement. It may well 
become a text-book in current ecumen- 
ics. Although many parts of the book 
will not be acceptable to the conserv- 
ative, yet its message to this hour 
should certainly be seriously consid- 
ered. 


EVYN M. ADAMS, 
Senior, Asbury Theological Seminary. 
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